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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 



PART I. 

Pisters anb |tetaitB. 

L Taa aathoritiee for the liistory of Dnrliara Gatli&- 
dral are the 'Historia DnnelmenBie' of Simeon of 
Dnrham, ranging from the foaudation of tlie see to 
tlie year 1097 ; that by tho < Continuator' of Simoon, 
&om 1097 to lli4 ; and the latoi histories of Gco&y 
of Ooldingham and William de Cbambre. All theso 
were Beaediotinea in the great monaBtciy attached 
to the cathedral. Incidental notices, chiefiy relating to 
the great shrine, occur in the book of Beginnld, another 
monk of Durham, 'De admirandis Virtutibus beati 
Guthberti.' Something may also be gathered &om 
charters and other rocorde; bat few Fabric Bolls (and 
those only of late date) exist ; and although tho main 
facts relating to the bnilding are recorded by the 
local historians, mnch remains to bo learnt &om a 
carofol study of the architecture itself.* 

■ Simeon and bU CoDtiQuator will bo found in Twyedoti's 
* tioriptoieB Decern;' and were edited in a sioglo volume by 
Bedford, in 1732, The hislory of the 'Contianator' vaa 
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II, The groat catliodral of DnrliAm, the pOBition of 
which is almost unique among English cathodrals, is 
indebted for its foundation to the flight, in the year 
875, of tho Bishop of Bernicia (the portion of Northum- 
briu between the Toes and the Forth) from his island 
Bee of LindiBfarne. In that year the DancB mode a 
fierce attack ou Northurabria, and were approaching 
Lindisfarue when Bishop Eardulf, taking with him 
the body of St. Cuthbert, and accompanied by his 
monks, and, according to Ecginald, by tho laymen 
of the island, fled from the invaders, and wandered 
for seven years in various directions, until in 8S3 a 



ioscited bj Whniton in tlio first volume of hb ' Aoglia Bacra,' 
where Ooldingham and Chambto ere ako prmtcd. The best 
edition of these latter hiBtoriane, however, is tho volume of tbe 
Snrteea Bociety, entitled 'HietniiiD Butiehnecsis Scriptercs 
Tree.' Tbe third writer is ICobert de Giejstaiies. Tbe book of 
Beginnld of Durham baa been published by tbe same society. 
It should be said that, altbough WilliDm de Cliambro was io all 
probabilitj a monk of Durham, little is known of him with nny 
cerlaiuty. Tbe ti«ot entitled ' A Description or brief Declara- 
tion 01 all ye auntient HoDnmcnta, Bites, and Customs belonging 
to tlie MonasticaJl Church of DurliMn before ye suppreBsion, 
written in 1593,' first publislicd by Davies in 1GT2, by Hunter 
in 1733, and by Sanderson in 1767, has been edited for tho 
Hurteea Bociety (torn the original among the Oiiapter USS. 
No such complete account exists of the nrrangemcnts of any 
other English church before tho great change of the IGth 
century. 'A Brief Account of Durham Cathcilral,' Newcastle, 
1H33, was published by the late Dr. Baine, who, ds libmrinn of 
Durham, had acoess to MS. documents of great tniportanee. 
Dr. Baine's ' St. Cnthbert,' Durham, 1828, is full of valuabk 
information renting to the ahriue, and to the history of the 
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resting-ploeo was found at CunogaconBtar, or Chostor- 
le-Strect. Thnt place paesoi to tlio bishop and St. 
Cnthbert among large poBsessioiiB betwoon Tyne and 
Wear, given by Guthred, a Daniah king reigning at 
York. The natnre of the snbseqnont grant (said to 
have been mode by Onthred, and confiimed by the 
great Alfred) of all the land between Tyne and Teea, 
forming the present "biBhoprio," is at lenrit donbtftil. 
The see remained at Chcstcr-lo-Stroot for more than 
a century, but in 995 it was removed by Bishop Eal- 
dhun to Durham, The site was then nearly covered 
with thick wood, except a small portion of level ground 
which hod been brought into some kind of cultivation.'' 
Ealdhun, however, hod no doubt vfeU marked its capa- 
bilities as a place of safety and of defence ; and, on 
the highest point of the rock round which the rirer 
Wear winds so remarkably, ho caused a small churob 
to be constructed from branches of the trees close at 
baud. In this the body of St. Cuthbert was placed 
whilst a more substantial building, also of wood, was 
prepared. Here St. Cnthbert rested for the three 
following years ; during which the bishop, aaaistod by 
Uhtred, Earl of Northumbrio, and by the whole of 
the population between the Tees and die Cocquet, was 
employed in building a stone ohnroh,' which was so 

h " In DuQelmiim . . . locum quidem Datura mnnitDm wd 
non faoile habitabitcm . . . qnonlun deusiBsiiua undiqne ailTa 
totum occupovetat. Tautum in medio plaoiciei erut mm 
qiiiuD BTODdo et aeminaDdo eicoleie coasneTorant." — 
nolm. L. iii, c. 2. 
Igitur prmfatUB antistes totive populi suxiUo, ot oomitli 
q" 2 
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for oompleted in 999, tiiat, on the 4tli of September In 
that year, tho body of St. Outhbert was " rcvorently 
deposited tharoin." 

Thia church was tho existing cftthcilral when Wol- 
cher, tho firet bishop after tho Conquest, caiae to tho 
seo in 1071. During his opiBcopato (1071 — 1080), 
the castio of Durham was founded by tho Conqueror; 
and the Earldom of Northumberland, on tho doath of 
Walthoof, was conferred on Bishop Walcher. Tho 
coetia passed into his hands with the earldom; and 
although tho Palatine juriediction was in fact but a 
continuation of tho older rule of the great Northum- 
brian Earls, it is firom thia time that it takes the form 
in which it continued for the nest four centuriea.'' 

NarthanunbramiQ Uhtredi adjutonio lotam cxtirpana sUvum 
sncoidit, ipmunque loctun brevi Imbitebilom fecit Dcniquc q 
flamine Coqued uBqno od Teiaam uiiiTeiBa populorum mnltitadn 
tarn ad lioo opua quam ad ooMtruondiiiii postmodum eodeBiuu 
prompto animo aooajait, et donee perliuorotur devola inaiatore 
non ceaearit. Eradicata itaque ailvn, et unicuique man- 
BionibuB aort« diitributis pricsul antcdictua amoie Obriati ct 
BODCti Cuthbeiti fervcna, ecclesinm boacsto dod parvo opere 
inchoavit, ct ad pcrBcIcudam omni studio iiitcndit. Interea 
sanctum corpus de ilia qunm mipeiius diximuB ccclcBiok !□ 
aliam traiisliitum quiQ alba cecIeBia vocabatur, ttlbua ibidem 
aunis dum major cccleaia couetraeretur requievit." B. Dunclm. 
L, Ut. c 2, Eoldhun Uiua foauded the city of Durlium aa well 
M the catlicdrul. 

' " Palatine, a term which, origiTiating in the palace of tbe 
Byzantine emperora, and Bignifjing; in its Biniplo and rcBtricled 
Bense Dothing mare than an inhabitant of the palace, came 
tncceegiTely to denote an ofQoer of the boiuchold, a governor of 
a province with extensiTe delegated powers, and at last ... a 
fendal Piinoe who owed little more then a nominal aubjection 
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"The Prelate of Durham became one, and the more 
iniportftnt, of the only two English prelatea whose 
worldly franchises invested them with aome faint 
ihadow of the sovereign powers enjoyed by the princely 
I>tJmrohmen of the Empire. The Biahop of Ely in hia 
r island, the Biahop of Durham in his hill-fortross, 
I possessed powers which no other English eooleBiaBtio 
W was allowed to share. Aidan and Cuthbert hod lived 
' slmost a hermit's life among their monka on their 
lonely island ; their suocgsbofs grew into tho lords of 
a palfttiuato, in which it was not tho peace of the 
I King but tho peace of the bishop which the wrong- 
I doer was in legal longnage hold to havo broken. The 
1 aspect of the city of itself auggosts its pecu- 
liar character. Durham alone, among English cities, 
with its highest point crowned not only by tho Mingtor, 
but by the vast castlo of tho Frinco-Bighop, recalls to 
mind those cities of tho Empire — Lausanne, or Chur, 
or Sitten, where the priest who bore oliko tho sword 
and the pastoral ataff looked down from his fortified 
height on a flock which ho hod to guard no less 

to the paramouut Bovoroigu." — SurUei. Immediately after the 
Norman conqucet the bounds of the Falntinate includod tl 
cliicF part of the diatrict between Tees and Tyne (with tho o 
ocption of tho Wapontske of Sadboige, moat of nhioli w 
afterworda ocquirod hy puichaas or free grant, the Guzominty 

^ of Bamatd Castle alwsyB remaining disputed) tho disbicts of 
ington, Noiliam, Holy Island, nnd Crnikc, togBthor with 

VBexhainshire, tho city of CnrliBlo, and a district in Teviotdale. 

[Of these last named passeBsions the see of Durham wai 

■jjeprived by Henry LSuiUeii, ' HioLory of Durlioiii,' vol. i. 
3,17. 



BgAinet worldly than agaiuBt ghostly foos. Such a 
ohai^ conld never have taken plaoe if the see of 
St Cuthbert had still lingered in its hermit-ielaud ; 
it oould hardly have taken place if he had finished 
his wanderings on a epot less clearly marked out by 
natnre for dominion. The translation of the see ta 
Durham by Ealdhnn is the turning-point in the his- 
tory of that great bishopric.'" 

III. Bishop Walchcr, on his accession, found an 
establishment of secular canons in connexion with the 
cathedral. At what time those canons had replaced llje 
monks who had been the earlier attendants on the body 
of Bt. Cuthbert is uncertain. According to Simeon, it 
was Walehor'a intention to have restored tho monks.' 
This van prevented by the murder of the bishop at 

■ Fi^eiUBu's Norman Conquest, i. p. 321. Tlio concItiBEon 
of the ppseage may here bo tuldcd, — " And it is eomcthing 
more ; it is deserving of notice in tlio gonoral history of 
England as laying tho foundatiau of a state of thiDgs which in 
England remaiaed ciceptionol, but which, had it gained a 
wider field, vrould have made a bstiiig cliange In the condition 
of the country. The splcitunl Falntine of Dnrhom, and the 
temporal Palatine of Chester, Bt«od alone in the poescaeion 
of their Qxtraordinoiy franchiBca. The unity of the kingdom 
wae therefore not Bciiously endangered by the existence of these 
isolated principalities, ospecially as tho tempoml Palatinate 
so carty became an appanage of the heir to tho crown. Bnt 
had all bishopricks possessed the same rights ns Durham, bad 
all oaildoms possessed the same rights as Cheater, England 
coulil never have remained a consolidated monnrcby. It must 
have fallen in pieces in exactly the same v&y that the empire 
did, and from essentially the same cause." 

' '* Uic quoqne, li diatumiom hujua vitie tempora eititissent, 
monachus fieri, et manochorum habilationem ad eocrum cotpui 
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Oateflhead in 1080 ; but hie pnrpoee wbb carried into 
execntioa by hie euccossor, William of St. Carilepb 
(8. Calais, 1081~109G), who in the year 1088 brought 
together at Durham the Benedictines who, since the 
OonqnoBt, had been established at Wearmontb and at 
Jnrrow. The removal of Ealdhun's Oathedral, and 
the erection of the present vast building, were perhaps 
rendered necessary by the introdnction of tho monks 
and by the additional s^rtice which they required. At 
any rate, either for these reasons, or from tho usual 
Ifonnan lovo of building, Bishop Carileph began to 
construct tho present cathedral in 1093, ten years 
after the introduction of the monks ; but in the mean 
time the bishop had supported the claims of Duke 
Bobert against those of William Bufus, and Had been 
compelled to take refuge in Normandy. He returned, 
and was restored to his see in 1091, bringing with 
him, as is very probable, tho plans for his new cathe- 
dral.' At Catilcph's death in 1005, it would appear 

beuti CutlibtTti Htabilire docreveml. Uudo poeitia IkodamenUa, 
monnchorum babitaoula ubi nunc bobentui Duuctmi ooiutruere 
ceepit : sed hen, proli dolor I morte prairentua, quod disposuerat 
perflceiB nequivit; qaod tamen ejua auccceeor perfecit."— Sim. 
Dunelm. L. iti. c 22. 

E It ia eometimes poBitlvel; aaserted that he did «o; bnt 
110 direct authority for the atatcmeiit is to bo found either 
in Simeon's 'Hiatoria da Dunelaonal Ecolcaiii' or elaewhere. 
Simeon aeaerts, indeed, that Bishop Carileph brought back with 
him gold and aOver veaaels and many books for the church. 
" At illo neqnaqiuim vacuus rcdiit, sad non peuca ex auro 
Bt argonto aacia altaris vaaa et divoraa omamenta, aed et Ijbros 
pluiimos ad ecclcainm prnmittcro c^uravit. Nee multo post 
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that tho work had Bdvancod bb for as tliei tnuiHept. 
The Beo remainod Tocant for fonr yoore, but during 
that time tbo monks continued tho building, and com- 
j^ileted it to the nave. Tho nost bishop, Ralph Flam- 
bard (1099 — 1128), constrnctcd the entire nave up 
to the roof. The erection of tho nave roof, and the 
building of the woBtern towers, are not recorded : bnt 
although a later date has boon assigned to the roof of 
the nave, it eeoms most probablo that both it and the 
weatem towers followed in regular siicceBsion. Tho 
Norman church, thus completed, consietcd of a choir, 
tbo cast end of which terminated in a triple apse ; a 
low central tower ; transepts with eastern aisles ; and 
nave terminating in two western towers. During the 
building a tomb bod been prepared in the cloister 
garth for the body of St Cnthbort, which in 1104 was 
solemnly translated to its place at the back of the 
high altar. The building of the Norman cloister is 
not recorded. Some work may faave been preserved 
in it older than tbo time of cither Cariloph or Flam- 
bard. The cbapter-houBO, in the eastern walk, was 
bmlt between the years 1133—1143. 

Bishop Hugh do Puiset (he is generally colled Fud- 
sey, — PudsiacuB, 1153 — 1195) began a work, no doubt a 
Lady-cbapel, at the cost end of tho cathedral, but 
was compelled to abandon it, owing to the failure of 
the foundations. He then built the Liuly-ebapcl or 

eccleaiam S8 anno ex quo ab Alduno fundnta fuerat, destrui 
pnecepit, et gequenti anno poaitia fundamontis nobiliori satia 
et majori opcre allani cODstiucre cicpit," — L, iv. c. 8. 
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Galilee at the west end, makiog Uie north door of tlio 
nave the prinoipal entrance to the cathedral, but leav- 
ing the great weetom portal open so as to afford ooceBs 
to the nave from tho Galiloe. Dui'ing the opiscopate 
of Richard le Pooro (1229—1237) the eastern transept 
or "Nino Altars" was begun, but was probably not 
completed until some time later. (Portions of it, or 
more probably the oaBtorn bays of the choir and its 
aisles, which were rebuilt in order to connect tbem 
with the "Nine Altars" eeem to have been still on- 
finished in 1278.) The central tower of the Norman 
church was altered by Bishop Farnham" (1241—1249), 
who oonstructed a lantern above its main arches. A 
belfry above the lantern was added by Prior Derling- 
ton (1258— 1274). Tho short spire which capped this 
tower was set on firo by lightning in 1429 ; and 
although the mischief then done was repaired, the 
whole tower was in such a state of decay in 1456 that 
it became necesBory to rebuild nearly the whole of its 
npper portion. This work was not completed until at 
least 1480.' 

Bishop Lakolet (1406 — 1437) repaired and made 
important changes in the western Galilee, and con- 
tinned tho building of the cloisters, which had been 
commenced by his predecessor, Bishop Skirlaw (1888 
—1405). The dormitory, now the library, above the 

' Itnine's ' Brief Accouot,' p. 32. 

' A letter written by lie Prior in 1474 Bpeoka of the •' re- 
edification of OUT aleeplo, begun but not finulicd in default ol 
goods, M God kuoweth,"— Bailie. 
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western walk of the cloister, was the work of Biskop 
Skit law. 

IV. In accordance with tkcse dates, the cathedral 
exhibits a series of works pasBing from early, through 
later Norman, to the period of transition ; and thence 
through Early English to the first Decorated. Not 
much seems to have been done at Durham during the 
Decorated period. The Perpendicular is illustrated 
by the central tower (such portions of it, at least, as are 
ancient), by the cloisters and the buildings above 
them. The most important works may be classed as 
follows : — 

Earliest Norman — Crypts helow the refectory on the 
south sido of the cloister. 

Norman (Bishop Cariloph, 1093— 109 &)— Choir and 
aisles, except eastern bays and roof. 

Norman (1095 — 1099)— Great trausept 

Norman (Bishop Flambard, 1099— 1128)~NaTe and 
western towers. 

Norman (1133 — 1143) — Eemains of chapter-house. 

TranHtion (Bishop Pudsey, 1153 — 1195) — Lady 
Chapel or Galilee. 

Earlg Engliah (&om circ. 1230) — Eastern transept or 
Nine Altars. 

Perpendiadair (eire, 1400) — Dormitory, now tho 
new library. 

Perpeadiaihr (1388— 1437)— Cloisters. 

Perpendicular (1457 — 1480)— Upper part of eontral 
tower. 

Lesser works of extreme interest and of various 
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datea are Bcattered throughout the cathedral, and will 
be deecribod aa the; occur. It dooe Bot appear that 
the building iteelf flnffcrod greatly during the Civil 
War ; bnt after the battle of Dunbar (1650) a body of 
Scottish prisoners were confined iu it, and aio said to 
have burnt the wood-work, and to have defaced the altar- 
screen and the monumentfi. At any rate, Bishop Oosin 
(1660 — 1673), who was consecrated to the see after the 
Bestoiation, entirely refitted the choir ; and tho soreeiiB 
and stall-work of this period remained in thoir ori- 
ginal state until they were removed or altered in the 
years 1844: and 1846. Between 1773 and 1800 an im- 
portant series of changes and of so-called "repairs" 
was carried out, partly under tho suporintcndenco of the 
deBtmotive Wyatt, whodo band was so heavy against 
Salisbury and Hereford. The whole north aide of the 
cathedral and tho wostorn towers were scraped, pared, 
and cut down go as to produce a new and smooth 
facing ; thereby destroying altogether tho character of 
ihe ancient work, and producing that ehallownees 
of mouldings and of window jambs which at oneo 
strikes the visitor so painfully. It was at this time, 
also, that the ancient chapttT-house waa partly de- 
stroyed ; and we con only bo too thankful that the 
beautiful western Oolike did not ehaie its fate. Aa 
at Salisbury Wyatt pulled down the nnlquo campauile 
of tho 13th century, so he proposed to pull down the 
equally unique Galileo of Durham with tho intention 
of making a "drive" round the west end of tho 
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ttihiAnl. Tho ooDtral Uiwcr andcrwait ft "i&Aon^ 
llmi" hiAvrt)oti thn yuarR 1806—1809; bat in 1859 
WM li»{>i>ilj' [iImukI in tbo b&ads ijf Mr. 0. 0. Scott, 
bj wtiotii llio iipiHir part bajs been refaced. The 
(tirrdtN <if tho Nino AIIotb wore token down and 
rotiiillt In IKI3 and 1H2G. Tho HOatb eido of the 
nnvo wiM miliroly now fnmUid in 1849; and, in that 
ntid jirnriKiiiii! y<nir«, Porpcmliciiliir tracery wag re- 
liiiivml rniiii llio Norman windows of both navo and 
rhoii', ISxIuiinIvu chiLiig<.<«i wore made in tho arraugo- 
mpiit- of tho choir iu 1844, 1347, and 1848. The 
ilclalls uf ilioUD iiiid of other nltcTiitioim will bo pointed 
uut in ilMcribing tho onthudrAl. ^iuco tho cotninonce- 
ntciil 'if tho workH nt Uio ond of tho Inst century the 
eiillRy on tho buihling hiM boon vory oonBidorable, 
Milt gnui chan^ hkvo \nvn vQbctod. It is to ba 
logTQtdnl thkl itncioitt work, and those remains of 
I wnrk wliich u« Uio land-marks of tho arohi- 
I iladwil, Imw> b(«n in many inEttncce ruth- 
iMriy awqtt aWMir i Mtd that so ninch ehoold have 
Wb woilMd with Ute otgcct of oUainingi what tha 
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of an abbot.** The dean and cbapter, who micceoded 
to all the buildings and poseesBions of the convent, ro- 
coived tieir charter of foundation, May 12th, 1541. 

V. Tho view of tho cathedral from the railway 
station, and that from FramwoUgate Bridge (which 
are the first that prosont themselvos to a stranger on 
entering the city), rank deservedly among tho finest 
and most imposing architectural views in England. 
Independently of the historical associations that be- 
long to " time-honoured " Dniham — 

" Halt houBO of God, half caatle 'gainst tlic Scot," 

the scene alone, with tho castle walls and the towers 
of the enormous church rising in close neighbourhood, 
and sheer with tho iaco of the diS; the rich masses of 
true greenwood that cluster below, and that lino on 
either side tho steep banks of the river ; and the Wear 
itself, ivinding in a broad stream round tho pro- 
montory, — tho scene is one that can never be for- 
gotten, and that, at all events, when under its imme- 
diate epell, inclines us to give the first position among 
English cathedrals to Durham. There are, indeed, 
only two that can fairly be compared with it. Lincoln 
on its "sovereign hill" crowning the city, and Ely, 
rising like some natural land-mark, rock or moimtain, 
in the midst of the great level of tho fens. 

^ Constitno . . . ut omnes futuri Priorea DunelmcnaiB Eo- 
olcain otnncB llbettatcB, dignitatcs, bosnres sbbntis Imbennt, ot 
eedem abbrttin la cboro ainistro abtincant, — Charier of Bishop 
Willism of Bt Cnrilpph, np. Hist. Dunelm. eciipt. Trea. (SuiUim 
Boo.} Appcnttix, No. vi. 
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Tlio actual approach to tho cathodral ie far leBS 
stiildng. Narrow strocta lead upward to the Castle 
Green ; on Gntoring which the whole north eide of the 
ohorch (FrontUpiece) opens at once, its great length 
bat little relieved either by tho projection of the main 
tranfiopt or by that of the Nine Altars ; whilst a peculiar 
and painful ofToct is produced by Wyatt's paring of 
the stone at. the end of tho last century, and the con- 
aeq^uent shallowness of the window openings, Tho 
exterior of the cliurch has suffered greatly ; and 
although it still rotaius its great Normau features, it 
can hardly be compared satisfactorily with tho Nor* 
man extoriorH of either Pctorboriiugh or Ely. The 
railing which bounils the churchyard marks the 
ancient limit between the precincts of the mouastery 
and those of the castle, tho latter being entirely under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop. Bishop Ralph Flam- 
bard (1009—1128), the builder of the nave, was tho 
first to enclose the entire space from the choir to 
the castle keep, and to level the whole ground thus 
endnsed ; clearing away all houses from it, as a 
protection against fire.' 

VI. Leaving other details of tho exterior for the 
present, we come to the north door (Plate I.), by 
which the cathedral has been entered since the epis- 

' "A caneello eccleoiiB ad orccra uaque cusleili ijrcJucla 
muTum conslruxit longitudiuc. Locum inter GcclesiBtu ot coa- 
lelluiu, queui multa occupnvenuit bnbitocula, is patentia campi 
redegit plnnitiem, no vcl cx soidibas contaminBtio, vel ex 
iguibuB eceleeiam attiiigcreut pcricula." — Bim. Dunelm. Uiat. 
Continuutie 
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copote of Hugh de Puiset (1153—1197). As it now 
exiBtB the north doorway cfinsiBte of a late Xotmfin 
portal, receding in fi^e orders. Thie is surmounted 
by a, pediment and flanied by turrets, capped by pin- 
nacles. The whole of this work is modem, and seems 
to have been oreoted, probably under Wyatt's direc- 
tion, when the entire north front waa undergoing its 
course of degradation. The Norman portal was no 
donbt in existence before the accession of Hugh de 
Fniset, and dates in all probability from the time of 
Bishop Galfrid the Rod (1133—1140. 8eeiKw(, § xii.) 
Before the year 1780 " the great semicircular arch 
was sm'mountcd by a pediment, within which was a 
sharply pointed arch enclosing Early English panel- 
ling, and two round-headed windows giving light to 
two small rooms over the doorway." These rooms 
have been destroyed. {See § xl The stair leading 
to them remains in the triforium). They were con- 
nected with the famous sanctuary of Durham ; the 
chiof surviving memorial of which is the grotesque 
head and ring of metal fastened against the north 
door. (See the title page). Both arc lato Norman, or 
rather Transition work ; and the leafage on the ting has 
an Early English character which agrees very well with 
the Transition period of Bishop Hugh. The hollows 
for the eyes were probably filled either with crystals 
or enamel." The oulprit who sought the " grith " or 

" It hag also beeo aoggeated that tbe open eyie may have been 
contrivt.'d to emit light from within the church, so as to guide 
the culprit by night to the very spot of bis earcty. 

k3 
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"peace" of St. Cuthbcrt viae safe as soon aa he 
clasped the ring; and was immediately admitted to 
the church by two monlia who watched day and night 
in the rooms over the portal.* 

VIL The arch of the Norman portal is, mlhin, of 
two orders. The arches themfiolves are omamettted 
in zigzag, liko those of the exterior, and rest like 
thorn on slender shafts, one of which has been richly 
carved with flowers, foliage, and intertwisted knots. 
These, like the ornaments of the portal immediately 
opposite, opening from the cloiaters, resemble the 

* " The culprit upcm knocking at the t'rag ofBied to the north 
door Tiaa admitted without delay, and after confeBsing hii 
atiine, with OToiy minute ciicmnatonco connected nith it, the 
whole of nhich wna committed to writing In the preaonce of 
witnesses, a bell in the Galilee tower ringing all the while 
to give notice to the town tlmt some one bod taken tef^ige 
in the church, there was put on him a block gown with a 
yellow croBs upon iti left shoulder, as the badge of St. Cathbert, 
whose grith or peace he had claimed, Wlicn thirty-seven daya 
had elapsed, if no pardon could be obtained, the malcfiLCtor, 
after Deitain ceremonies before the shrine, solemnly abjured his 
native land for over, and was straightway, by the agency of the 
intervening pariah-conBtablcs, conveyed to the coast, bearing in 
his hand a white wooden cross, and wos tent out of the kingdom 
by the first abip which sailed after his arrival."— Baine'e ' Brief 
account of Durham Cathedral,' p. 2S. During their stay in the 
church the culprits lived on the lower floors of the western 
towers. The ' Sanctuaiima Dunclmcnse,' a register of the 
persona who at different times found protection here, has been 
publielicd (together with that of Beverley) by the Sutt«o« 
Society. In both churches it waa the presence of the shrines — 
of St. Cuthlwrt and of St. John of Beverley — that gave 
■peelal right of uunctuary. 
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Toric on the interior of the obaptei^bonse door, the 
teoorded work of Bishop Galfrid. (See post, § xii.) 

If the exterior of the cathedral ba seen from the Castle 
Green is to some extent disappointiBg, all feeling 
of the sort is removed when the naw (Pkte II.) is 
entered. The XormaE archit«oture here retains its 
foil grandeur, and has happily undergone no seiiouB 
reatoration. It will bo seen at onoe that in general 
character it differs materially from the Norman type 
found in the West of England, at GlouocBter, and 
Tewkesbury, aa well as from that of the Eastern 
Oounties, the beat examples of which are the great 
naves of Norwicli, Peterborough, and Ely. Tho piers 
of Durham are more massive than those of Gloucester, 
and are not so lofty. They are, however, con- 
siderably loftier than those of the Eastern cathedrals 
where the throe divisions — the main arcode, the tri- 
forium, and the clerestory — ore of nearly equal size 
and height. At Durham, as at Gloucester, the main 
arcade is by far the most important division; but, 
since it is not carried to so unusual a height, greater 
space is obtained for the development of the upper 
■tagos, which at Gloucester ara entirely sacrificed. 
Dr. Johnson, who visited Durham on his way into 
Scotland, has recorded the impression of " rooky 
solidity and indeterminate duration " which the cathe- 
dral left on bis mind ; and although the same feeling 
ia prodnced in no small degree at Norwich, Peter- 
borough, and Ely, it is certainly that which most 
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powerfully affects the stranger on entering tbo nave 
of Durham. The ornamentation of the piers, deeply 
indented with zigzags and lattice-work, is a pecu- 
liarity which, although found olsawhere, is nowhere 
brought into such piominenco as in this cathedral and 
in some of the churches connected mth it, especially 
Jjindis&me. 

From the west end of the nave, these main features 
are well seen, and the view is one of extreme grandeur. 
The uniform character of the orohitecture, and the 
absence of all intrusive monuments or modem sculp- 
ture, greatly assist the impression. The want of 
ancient glass is, however, much felt ; especially as 
that which fills the rose window in the Nine Altars 
(inserted in 1839) is of the v/orsl and most nnsatis- 
factory description. And although the eye is now 
drawn up the long vista to the altar screen, and 
beyond it to the windows of the Nine Altars, it is 
much to be dosii-cd that a screen between the nave and 
ohoir, Bueh as that at Hereford or at Lichfield, should 
replace the heavier erection of Bishop Cosin's, re- 
moved in 18-16. Such a screen, whilst it would add 
to the beauty and intricacy of this great view, would 
neither interfere in reality with its extent, nor in any 
way prevent the use of the nave for congregational 
purposes. 

Yin. To examine in detail the Norman archi- 
tecture of the cathedral it will bo better to take it in 
the order in which it wae censtmcted, beginning with 
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the choir, and passing through the tiansepts to the 
Eftve, Monumonta, wood-work, and other objects of 
intoreet will bo noticed after tho architecture, which ia 
80 uniform, and bo connected, that in describing it it 
ie uecessary to keep the great divisions of the church 
nnder one general view. 

Although tho work was interrupted by tho death of 
Bishop Carileph in 1096, it is clear that tho design 
which had been furnisliod by him was carried out by 
his successor with no variation except in ornament. 
Ohoir, ti'avBcpt, and nave, show the some general 
design, — a bay of two arches, the outer piers being 
huge masses of masoniy constructed on a cruciform 
plan, with attached shafts ; whilst the central, or 
secondary pier, also of huge size, is circular.* The 
triforinm in each division of tho bay consigts of two 
flnb-«rcheB under an enclosing arch with blind tympo- 
nnm; and the clorestory (of which tho nave retains 
the original examples) has in each division a lofty 
circular arch with a narrow and lower one on cither 
side. The height of the three divisions and the level 
of the vaulting are tho same throughout tho church. 
Vaulting shafts are carried up in &ont of the main 
pieis a little above the epriug of the triforium arches. 

° Mr. Fergusson BUggcsts that tliis nltunintioti of tho nave piers, 
round and Bliafted, was intended to suppott a buxnpartite vault 
of Btoue. Id this coae Durham would be the BoUtary ioBtaaiis 
uooDg Engliah churches of this early period, in irhich a Btona 
nfof VHS ocrtaiul; intended from the btginning. — Hist.of Arobi- 
teotnie, vol, ii. 
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Bifiiop Cnrilopb and Turgot, prior of the monostory, 
having themselves, as it would appear, assisted in 
preparing the foundation, laid the first stones of the 
choir in August, 1093.' A third stone was laid by 
Malcolm, King of Scots, then on his way to meet 
William tho Red at Gloncoater.' Tho bishop, it is 
recorded, UDdertook the cost of building the church, 
while the monks bore that of constructing their own 
offices.' The choir itself was probably completed in 
1096, the year of Bishop Cariloph's death ; but it docs 
not seem that the work, at that time, had advanced 
much, if at all, farther. Eastward tho Norman choir, 
with its aielos, may have terminated in a triple apse ; 
that in the centre projecting considerably beyond tho. 
other two." When the bnilding of the Nine Altars wna 

' " Est aatem inoepta M. xciij. Dommicffi incaroattonb amio, 
pontificatus autem WiUiGlmi 13, ox quo aul^m inonachi in 
Uunelmum conveuentnt xj. tertia IduB Aiip^ti, fcrui qninto. 
Ko eaita die episcopuB et qui post eum socunrlua emt in ecoleaia 
Prior TorgottiB cum cEDtoria ft^tribna primoa in fundamento 
iFLpidea poiuemnt. Nam pauIo a,nte, id cet quarto Kal. Augusti 
Fcm aexta idem epiecopus et prior tbcta cum rratribua oratione 
BO data benedictione, fundamentum rajperant fodere."— Siui. 
Dnnelm. Hist, do Dimelm. Ecclet, L. iv. c, 8. 

1 "Ecclesia nova Dnnelnii eat inc«pta . . . episcopo Wil- 
lidmo, et Malcholrao rego Scottnrum, et Turgolo Piioie ponen- 
tibng primoa in funda.iaento lapidea." — Sim. Dunelm. De 
Gestifl Efigum Anslor., p. 218. 

' " Igitot monachia euae (if!icinS8 tediflcantibna, auia epiacopua 
■utnptibiu eccIeaiiB opua faciebat." — Sim. Don. De Dunelm. 
E«ilea., iv. o. 8. 

■ TluB IB the plan adopted b; Dr. Uniiio in Ilia 'Bt. CuUibcrf 
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I, about tho joaiT 1230, the central apae, and 
those terminating the aisleB (if they ever existed), were 
destroyed ; and tho point at which tlie main apso 
oonunonced is now marked at the pier of tho fifth bay 
tram the central tower, wlioro tho Norman work is 
rephiccd by early Decorated. The four woetem baya 
(counting as two if tho main division is obsorred} are 
the original Norman. 

The details of the Norman work will be best stndied 
in the nave. The points of dificrence between the 
choir and the nave' are — that in the choir the ai'ches 
arc entirely withont the zigzag amamont, and that 
there is no billet-moulding roumi those of tho main 
arcade ; that the clerestory, instead of having in each 
sub-bay three archee, with a wall passage, has only 
ono round-headed window, without any passage (Per- 
pendicular tracery was removed from these windows, 
on the north side, in 1847) ; that all the circular piers 
are ornamented with dooply-cut spiral lines, instead of 
having the ornament varied, as in the nave, where 
the spiral line does not occur ; and that, in the sub- 
bays, a triple shaft, with a curiously connected capital 
and a plain square abacus, rises from the base of the 

and ' Brief Accoont of Durluim Cathedral.' Tboro Beema, how- 
evur, to Iw no very deflnitu pioof that this wiis the snoieut 
itrrangemcnt : and it bos been aoggcsted tbnt the eaat end of the 
(huicli may, iiith greater probability, have ba«a olronlat — ot 
otiu, not Uiroe apeus — with a proccuiou-patli runniiig roond tlie 

> Ths eaalemmoBt bay of the nave, however, KiembleB the 
choir. See poa, § x. 
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triforinm to the olerostory, to aapport tbe vanlting, — 
or perhaps tho flat wooden roof, which, liko that at 
Petai'borough, may have preceded the present vault- 
ing." In the main bay the great vaulting shafts riso 
to the roof, aa in the nave. 

The choir aielee retain their Norman work as far as 
tho third bay &ora tho west, whore the apse may have 
commenced. The bay beyond is Decorated. The throe 
westernmost windows in tho north aisle were in- 
serted in 1848, "after designs copied for the most 
port from windows to be found in tho churches of 
81caford and Holbeach in Lincolnshire, and Boughton 
Aluph in Kent."" Those which they replaced are 
said to have been " decorated insertions in a de- 
based style." Each bay of the aisles ia divided by 
an arch with plain soffete. The vaulting is quadri- 
partite. 

In the south aisle all four windows, said to have 
been insertions of Prior Forcer (1S41 — 1374) were, in 
1842, " restored in every respect as they were found, 
except that their points, which in two instances broke 
through the string-course, were all placed on the 
same level under the string-course, and much rubbish, 
which filled the lower part of three of them to the 
height of five or sis foot, was removed." 

' It ia certain tliat, whatever tlie criginal intention may bava 
been, a Btone vanlt was not plooed on the choir or nave until 
Bomo titDB after their completion. 

» ' Hecord of Works done in and upon the Cathcdrftl Clmreh 
•nd Collegiate BtiUdings of Durham,' printed for the Chapter, 
185a, 18B4. 
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The vaulting of tho choir itaolf is a work of the 
13th oontury, and will bo afterwords uoticcd. 

IX. The BOO of Durham remained vacant for more 
than throo jears after the death of Biahop Corilcph/ 
Kolph Flambard was consecrated to it in 1099. 
During tho vacancy of the see the King (William II.) 
seized the revenues of the bishopric ; but he took 
nothing from the monks;* who, leaving for the time 
the building of their own ofBces, proceeded with the 
work of the church, which Flambard found completed 
08 far as the nave.* During this period tho monks no 
doubt built the great transept ; and not impossibly the 
main arches of the central tower, and the first sub-bay 
of the nave. At any rate the tower arches, and the 
beginning of the nave rather resemble the choir and 
transept than the rest of the nave^ and seem to have 
been the work either of Bishop Oarilepb or of the 
monks. 

The former ia, perhaps, the more probable conjecture ; 
since much of the work in the trawepl is of plainer and 
leBS finished character than the rest, and the resources 
of the monks were certainly lees ample than those of 
the bishops. !Eacfa arm of the transept consists of two 

r William of Bt Cuiloph died at Windsor, Jan. I, 109G. 
Bslph Flambard was consecratod June 5, 1099. 

• "A monachis veto nit acoipioiia (rex Willielmoi), Imo 
loigiu et beDefioas, nil oppreBsioniB et injiuLffl illis a, quoqiuun 
irrogMJ permisit."— Sim. Dunolm. Contbuatio, p. 59, 

Mooachi . . omiseiB ofBcinanun tediflcatiaalbuB, oporl 
eooleaiaj inBiBtimt, qnain ugquo DSTem Bndulphue jam &ctam 
inveuit." — S. Dunolm. Continuatio, p. 81. 



main h&ya ; each bay being subdivided, as in the nave 
and choir ; the arches opening into the nave and choir 
aieleB forming one of the BubdiTiaionB. Each transept 
has an eastern aisle, into which there ie an ascent of 
three steps. The central pier dividing the aisle &om 
the transept is a nutes of masonry witli attached shafts 
as in the rest of the church. The piers between are 
rounded, and in the north transept are ornamented 
with spiral Unes. In the south, one pier has spiral 
lines, the other zigzag. The brackets against all 
these piers are Pcrpendioular additions. On them 
were placed figures of the saints to whom the altars in 
the aisles were dedicated. The arches are quite plain, 
with rounded sofFete mouldings. The vaulting of the 
aisles is plain quadripartite. The windows in the 
aisle of the south transept which are said to have been 
"pointed, and of various dates," were "replaced by 
Norman " in 1846. The arch in which these windows 
are set is, however, pointed, and appears (&om the 
extent of modem work here it is dif&cult to speak 
with certainty) to indicate that somo ehange was made 
in the Early English period. An arcade runs below 
the windows. The windows in the aisle of the north 
transept were " restored and glazed " in 1867. Plain 
triforinm arches, and single round-headed olerostory 
windows, occur in each sub-bay above the arches of 
the aisles. 

The west side of each transept has very plain 
triforium arches, with clerestory above. The Norman 
work here is the plainest and least ornamented in the 
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• w fln fvt oC Um boildsta Triple tHuItiti^ 
I betaran tho main bajs. Tbe north mM 
I of the tmu^rts h« Deoonttei) mm) 
I, to be afterwrnr^ menlioBi^. 
s wbieh nnis benwtb them re«einb)(« Uwl 
in die nsfe and choir aisles. The eqtinre proJMtiona 
m Aa naOt-weet and noTtb-wE«t aii(;lc8 of tba trau- 
eepta ocntain staiicaEes ascending to tho trifonun). 
Tbeae eqoared "tnrreta" are lew onnapiciioua ami 
important here than in the Normna tranncpU of Glou- 
oester, and far less so than in those of WoroMtcr, 
whera they ore circular, and are mado Tcry promininit 
features. 

It was DO doubt the origmol intention to eowr 
both bimseptB with a £at ceiling. Tho vaulting ahaflo 
on the east sides of each spring from semi-nhafU aot on 
the base of the triforiiun, and have plain capitalo; 
with the exception of those dividing the main bay, whicli 
are double, and run quite to tho roof, where thoy aro 
lost These are of no uao vhntovor to tho prc«ont 
work, and probably, as boa boon ootuootiirod, h«d 
reference to the flat ceiling. Whether this was otot 
completed is uncortaiu. On tho woBt aidoa tho tkuU 
in the snb-bays is carried on brackets with grotosqiio 
beade, as in tho nave. Thoao belong to tho prosout 
vaulting, which is a work of ti'anHitional character, iDiil 
will be afterwards noticed. (Suo ^ xii.) 

The Norman arches of the cejUral lomer aro corriod 
on maesivo piers with ti-iplo shafts on oooh fiuso. 



TteBe shafts bare plain cnaluoned capitals precisely 
liko those of the vaulting shafts in the navo and choir. 
ITio arches are in three orders, each order carrying a 
plain roll moulding round the sofiete. In each angle 
of the tower a shaft rnns up to the base of tho gallery 
above the arches, and an apparent continuation of this 
shaft is seen above tho gallery rising to the present 
vaulting. The lower part of this shaft is Norman ; 
tho upper may be eo as far as the Norman walla 
remain. It was probably connected with the original 
roofing of the tower, 

The great and unusual height of these tower arches 
(70 feet to tho crown, which is on a level with the 
vaulting of nave and choir), and their extreme plaiu- 
DOSB, render them very impressive, especially as seon 
&om about half-way down tho navo. 

X, The nave consists of fonr main bays, each of 
which is subdivided as in the choir. As has already 
been said, the first bay from the central tower ia 
plainer than tho others, being without the zigzag 
ornament except in one of the triforiiun arches and in 
the clerestory. This bay, or at least a part of it, 
probably belonged to tho earlier work. Tho rest of 
the nave was completed, up to the roof, by Bishop 
Ealph Plambard {1099—1128) ; who is said to have 
carried on the work with more or less zeal according 
as means were afforded by various o151ationa.'' The 



*> "Ciica opOB ecclesie modo intentios, modo ri 
batiu, noat illi ex oblationB alUris et o^miteiii vel anppetebat 
pecooia vel defloiebat. Hia namqae muDplibua nnvem ecclesin 
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oluDiiioJer deeires apparently to intimate that the 
bishop gave little from his own vast stores ; but at any 
rate, owing either to the advance of B^le since the 
. flhuicli had been commenced, or to other canses, 
I tiie nave is dietingoished by more enrichment than the 
[ rest of the cathedral, and the oatUy on it must have 
[ been proportionately greater. 

As in the choir, the main piers are constmctcd on a 
^ cruciform plan, having on each front a square pilaster 
vith attached shaft, and smaller shafts in the angles. 
These shafts have veiy slight bases, and their capitals 
I ue plainly cushioned, with square abaci. In front, 
' the vaulting shafts run nearly to the top of the tri- 
I ibrium. The whole pier is raised on a massive squared 
I plinth or base, cruciform, with a slightly projecting 
I flat band of masonry dividing it. These plinths aro 
I the some in the sub-piers, except that for them they 
I we squared and not cruciform. Their cSect ia very 
I.Btribing, and deserves especial notice. The sub-piors 
I' ue circular, with octagonal capitals, plainly cushioned, 
land having square abaci. All ore ornamented, each 
Spier corresponding with that opposite. The pair 
I Bearest to the central tower are covered with incised 
|. lozenge-work, the next with zigzags, and the last with 
laprightflutioge. Close under the nechs of the capitals 
E of the zigzagged piers runs a narrow bond of minute 
fcomamcnt, adding greatly to the effect. An exterior 
[.label of billet moulding runs round the arches of tho 

B pttietibiu, ad mil utK^uo tciituUiiiuiu vKxent." — 
d, Dnnelm. Coutiniintin, p. til. 
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three veaiera haya. Close witbiu the arcli U a deeply- 
out zigzag, and tbe eo&tca have a triple roll moulding. 
A plain aqnare oornioe-Htricg runs along tho base of 
the Iri/oriam, which in each aub-bay conaiats of two 
arches nndcr an encloBing arch with blind tympannm. 
Tho shafts and capitals of outer and inner arches are 
plain, cusbionod, and with square abaci. The outer 
arch, which ia of two orders, has the zigzag round 
each. The derealory has in each aub-bay a lofty cir- 
cular arch, with a lower and narrower one on either 
side. The principal arch is bordered by zigzag. This 
arch alone is pierced for light, and a wall passage 
runs between tlie window and the inner shafts. These 
windows were "restored" — thoeo on the south side in 
1849, and those north in 1860. 

It has been suggested that the deeply-incised linos on 
tho circular piers may have been filled cither wifli 
metal-work or with coloured plaster. Of this, how- 
ever, there are no traces ; and it seems highly impro- 
bable that the lines of ornamentation would have been 
cut so deeply if they were aftei-warda to be filled up 
in any way. It is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that no trace whatever of colour has been found, after 
very careful examination, either on these piers or on 
tho wall arcade of the aisles. The ornament on the 
piers is in itself striking and powerful, and is admi- 
rably in keeping with the massive grandeur of the 
architecture; bnt we might fully have expected to 
find that colour hod In some way been applied to it. 
The zigzag ie found incised on tho round piers at 
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Lindiafame, whero tbo prior; church was, althongli 
plainer, n tmniature of Durham, and was iu buiMinj^ 
at the Bome time. The church of Pittington, a short 
distance north-ooet of Durham, which v/aa granted tn 
the convent by Bishop Cariloph, contains u small 
Transitional arcade, the piers of which uro alternately 
flntod in upright lines, and ornomoutod with spii'iil 
bands, which project boldly, instead of boing iuciaod. 
Wherever Bishop Carilepb got tbo design for his now 
catbedial, it would seem that this peoulinr clnsfi of 
ornament formed port of it. It is almost entiriily 
confined to the "bishopric" of Durham."" 

The last main bay of tho nave, westward, Im con- 
nected with the western towers, which open into tlu) 
nave aisles, and project but littlo beyond tho aislufi, 

' PidTB with twieted bindB, resembling thnun at Plttlnjiloii, 
Exist in the mined chancel ef OiTord chunili, in BulTolk. The 
rhurch of Walthsni Abbey is that which, in thu Bouth of EnKlniid. 
most iienTl<^ rcsemblea Durham, having, en itn circulnT pirn, 
Kigzag and ipiral iuciBionB. The date nl what roninlna of thii 
ohnrch is a sabjeot on which ardueologiatB ore bjno niuniia agroHl. 
The work ia unqueationaUy for aiinplcr than that o! Uiu'hnm, 
and, so fer, may be <aid to support b, claim to higher antiquity. 
It must be rBmembered, howdvpr, that Bishop Waloher had bwii 
master of the schools at Waltbam ; and that ttio estate to vh<L^h 
Wnlthani was appurtenant — that which Harold had reoolvod on 
the forfeiture of Athelnlnne tho Ktallere — wns grunted to blrn 
after he became Bishop of Durham. This grant guvo Walcbcr 
some authority over the monastio foundation. William of St. 
Carileph aucceeded to tbi» estate. Bnflis granted certain liber- 
ties to Waltham after Bishop William's death ; and honooforth 
the connectifin with Durham cesses. Tho estate was not 
craeted to Flambard. The later foundation of Hcory II. gavo 
Waltham to Augustinian canoas. 
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north and south. The bay (or rather eab-bay) i 
mediatoly east of tlio Iowctb is of lesser epan than 
any of the others, a rcenlt, poesibly, of an attempt to 
unite some of tho fonndatione of the earlier chorch 
of Ealdhun with those of Carilcph'e cathedral.'' Tho 
west end of tho nave was to aomo extent altered by 
Bishop Hugh do Fuiact, when lie built tho Galilee. 
The gi'cnt arch of tho portal bcncatli the Decorated 
window ia of his time, and indicates the reconstruction 
or the adaptation to the design of tho new Galilee of 
the original western entrauoe. Thia portal remained 
open, however, and was the only means of communica- 
tion between the Galilee and the church, until Bishop 
Langley (140fi— 1437) "repaired" the Galilee, and 
conetrueted hia tomb therein (see § xvii.). Tho great 
portal was then closed, and the present doors at tho 
end of the aisles were confitructod. Flambard's wall 
nrcado remains botwoen the great portal and tho 
doora. 

XI, The nave amies are of the same date and cha- 
racter as the nave itselt The vaulting is qnadri- 



' Tiio dceign Rnd extent of l^ldhan's chuccli are alLogothcr 
unknovm. Carileph ia mid to have dcstreyed it &om tha 
foandations in the ycor bcror(> hu began hie own work. (Eeclc- 
Binm veterBiti quom AUonus quondam ^iacopue oraistniiprat, 

a thndamentia destruiit; et seqnenti anno aliara 

melioii opere ineepit. — "DoinjustavexationeWill. EpisCDpt,"np. 
' MonaeticoD Angl.,' i. p. 249.) It is hardly piobable that it vas 
Ba large es Corilcpb'a church; bnt the west froDt of both may 
have ocenpied the iamo position, and the latter may have been 
eatended eastward. 
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partite; plain in the two east ernmoBt bays, and ornB- 
mented with zigzag in the others. The main tirchos 
dividing the bays aro plnin and slightly stilted. The 
windows are plain, round-hcadod, and high in the 
wall. They aro, however, in both aisles, modern 
" restorations ; " those in the north aisle having been 
restored in 1848, when the Porpondiculnr tracery with 
wfaioh thoy had been filled was removed; and those 
in the south aisle in 1849, when tho windows, which 
bad been Decorated and Perpendicular insertions, only 
» few of them retaining " traces of their Normnn 
origin," wore replaced by new. Throughout the aisles, 
under tho windows, is on intcilnciug arcade resting 
on small double shafts with cushioned capitals and 
sqiutro abaci. These shafts rest on high bases, wliich 
rise from a narrow plinth or stone seat. The arcade 
is continued round tho wails of the western towers, 

Tho triforiura extends over the aisles both of navo 
and choir. It is approaehed by tho stair turrets in 
tho transept, and by etnircasea in tho angles of tUo 
wostem towers. Tho lialf-arches which carry tho 
roof, springing from the aisle walls, and supporting 
the wall of tho clerestory, are in principlo flying but- 
troBses (although quite hidden from without), and 
deeervo attention. In tho triforium of the north aisle 
a amoll ronnd-hooded doorway romaina close abo^e 
tho north porch, tho stops loading downward from 
which wore no doubt connected with the watching 
chambers already mentioned (§ vr.). Those chambcri 
were destroyed in 1780, and the .Gtaircasa ia jiow 
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nearly cIdbikI up. At either cud of the triforiwn 
doorways open into tlio socond story of the wcettiin 
towers. It deserves eapocial notice, that a larger arcli, 
apparently not a mere arcli of construction, remains 
in the eastern wall of this story of the tuwers, and pro- 
jects beyond the exterior wall of the triforium, into 
which the arch (now entirely closed) could never have 
opened. The design of these arches is by no means 
easy of erplanatlon, tliongh it would ajipoar certain 
that tho first intention of tho builders muBt Lavo boon 
changed as tho work procooded* 

The triforiura is lighted by plain round-lioadcd 
windows, one in each bay. In tho choir these windows 
are of two small lights. On tho south eU\o of the 
nave, narrow lancets had been inserted, during the 
Early English period, between the original Normnn 
windows. These were walled up during the restora* 
tion of the south front in 1849. "Tho now walling 
thns introduced," according to tho architect's report, 
" was carried entirely through the thickness of the 
wall, and thereby adds materially to the strength of 
ths bnilding." ' 

XII. Thus far the work of the Norman cathedral, 
commenced by Cariloph and finished by Flambard, 

* TheM western towcn nu; have been coaucctcil vith Hie 
eirller chuieh ; or it ii possible that they were bcgnn eimul- 
laneouily with tlic east end of the nave, and that tho design 
•f-tt changed by Bishop Flambaid's Brehitcct. 

' 'Kecotde,' iu., p. il. Tho restoration of the S. front wua 
wried out under diepertonal diiactlon of Ut, Pickering, whoM 
rtpoit !■ qoottd ibovi 



baa been described without reference to Iftter addi- 
tions, alterationB, or insertions. The first of these was 
of course the vavUing of tlie transepts and navo. The 
vaulting of the nave and choir aisiea in Norman, of 
the Bame date as tLo rest of tlio work. It was uu 
doubt completed as the main arcade and the walls of 
the aisles rose BufBciently high. On Flambard's death 
it is expressly intimated that the nave remained un- 
roofed. It was possibly intended to cover both it and 
the transepts with a (tat ceiling, but whether this inten- 
tion was ever carried out ia doubtful. The existing 
vault of the nave is quadripartite, with the main or 
dividing arches pointed. These arches, and the ribs 
of the vaulting, are enriched with aigzag; and the 
Boffetes have a roll moulding, with a cavetto ou either 
aide. The vault m usually described as the work of 
Prior MelBonby (1233—1244), but there is no ancient 
anthority for such a statement; and it seems far more 
probable that it was executed at a much earlier period, 
though perhaps some time after the completion of the 
rest of the nave. It is moat unlikely that at a time 
when the Iwautiful Eoi'ly English of the Nine Altars 
waa in full progress, a vault should have been placed 
on the nave with such decided Norman features. Such 
an imitation of the older style would have been littlo 
in oceotdanoo with the usual practice of mediaeval 
builders. The vaulting of the transepts is of the 
same general character, but is no doubt earlier than 
that of the nave. The main or dividing arches are 
here circular. The vaulting of the north transept has 
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no ssigzag omamcut, and mny tborcfore have been first 
cdinpletod. 

It is notiacablo that in the vaulting of the save the 
lowQst GtoncB of the zigzag project I'oughly, as if older 
work bad bocn usod up, or aomu chaii^u hod occurred 
in corrjing out tho dusigu. 

The portals in the navo deserve careful attoution. 
Besides the noi'th door already mentioned (§ vil) 
there are three ; tho great western portal, now opening 
to the Galilee, but origiaally tho chief entrance to the 
cathedral ; and, in the south aisle, the prior's door and 
tlio monks' door, opening to the east and west walks 
of the cloister. Of these, tho prior's door, at tho coat 
end of tho south aisle was greatly altered and enriched 
on tho exterior in tho transitional period (see § xkvii.) ; 
and the work agrees so closely witli that of Bishop 
Hugh do Fuiset in the castle and in tho Galilee that it 
may safely bo refoiTcd to him. But tho inner side of 
this portal was untouched by Hugh, and displays 
Korraan capitals which may bo either Carileph's or 
Flamhard's work.' Tho vionica' doorway immediately 
opposite tho north porch is very enriched and elabo- 
rate, and dates apparently between tho Norman of 
Flombard and the transitional work of Hugh de Fuiset. 
In fact this doorway, tho northoi'U portal (§§ vi. vii.), 
and tlte great western portal agree very cloEcly with 
the ornamentation of the chapter-house,— the rocerded 
work of Bishop Galfrid tho Ecd (1133—1140), who buc- 

' There is a Bisgle instance of a eioiilar capital in tlio viaU 
arcade weat of the doorway 
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coeded Fkmbaid;* and although thcj have frcquQutly 
been assigned to Hugh de Paiset, they ore most probably 
earlier. The monks' door, within, ia of tv^'o orders, 
the ontennost having doable shafts. These are deeply 
zigzagged. The iimcT shaft is covered with lozenge 
work, with a leaf ornament in each lozenge.' The two 
inner arches are zigzagged ; beyond is a label of rich 
leafed ornament, with small medallions at intervals. 
The capitals of tho shafts are carved with knots, 
foliage, and animals. Their abaci, richly carved, are 
f»}ntinued along the wall of the entire bay. The arch 
of the portal, of unusual height, rises into tho sill of 
tho Norman window abovo it. 

Tho capitals of the shafts should be compared with 
tliOBO on the interior of the chapter-honeo door (see 
§ XXVI. and Plate VII.), when it will be seen that tlio 
ornaments aro identical. The leaf design on tho 
moulding under the wall arcades of the chapter-houso 
(see Plate VII.) isalso to be found on one of tho capitals 
of tho monks' door. The north door, opposite (see 

^ Tlie «eo waa vacant for five yearfl butween tbe death of 
Flamberd (1128), and the accctudou of Golfrid (lisa). See 
PortIL 

' Tho magniBeent Bible, in four volumoa, given by Bislmp 
Hogli do PuiwJt to tliij tnonuatery, and probably the work of 
ooe of tho Dutliam monkB, ajntouis (vol. iv. pp. 1-10) tho Eusc- 
binn tallies uudur an illumiuatod arcading of great bonuty 
This arcoding, nhiob ia inh?ilaccd, precisely rMomblea tliat ou 
tho aislo walla of tlio onthedial, from which it may have boon 
copied. One of the nhuftB, witli flowora io loacnge work, is 
a facaimile of that in the mDuVa' doorway. 
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SS Ti- Tu.), so nearl; resembles tlio monks' portal (htX 
it muBt be of the sonto date ; and the wealem portal, 
tcIudIi now opens to the Galilee, ia very similar. Itn 
zigzagged arch is siuroundcd by a leaf ornament, with 
medallions at intervolB. It would aeom that all these 
portals were completed duritig the episcopate of 
Gal&id the Bed. 

XII. The Nane citlla for little farther notice. The 
great icesl laindow was inserted by Prior Forcer (1S41 
— 1374) toward the end of hia priorato. It is to some 
extent a copy of the west window of York, the beau- 
tiful work of Archbishop Melton (1317—1340). But 
the later work of Durham can in no way compare 
with the grace and beauty of the York window ; and 
there is a certain want of harmony in the lines, varied 
and flowing ns they arc. This window has been filled 
(18G8) with stained glass by Clayton and Bdl, repre- 
senting a Tree of Jesse. The gloss is the gift of tho 
present Dean, and is unusually good. Drawing and 
colour are aliko excellent. The glass in tho western 
windows of the aisles was placed there in 1848, and 
represents in tho north window (by Willement) St. 
Cuthbert, in tho Bonth (by WaiUs) the Venerable 
Bede. 

The existing pavement dates only from the last 
century; but tho crow of hlue atone, which extends 
across tlio bay immediately below tho great north 
door, ia said to mark the limit beyond which women 
were not allowed to advance into tho church of the 
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stem St. Cnthbert.' The prceeiit fmtt is modern, of 
Norman design, nitb medallionB rcpreBsnting Bconos 
from the life of St. Cuthbert, copied from a MS. in 
the poBseasion of Sir John Laweon, of Qrough. The 
font IB, however, altogether unworthy of so great and 
wealthy a church ; it replaced one of BUhop Cosiii's 
time, the lofty oaken canopy of which now standH 
beneath the sonth-weat tower. 

The few moHumertt» in the nave are — in tho »ovth 
aiiU, that with a bust, of Sir Geobgb Wtieleb, rector 
of Houghton-lc-Spriug and canon of Dnrhani. He 
died in 1724, and was one of the earlier English 
travellers in Greece and Asia Minor. Ho was buried 
by his own desiro near the tomb of Beds in tho 
Galilee, Under the second and third bays Irom the 

' The origin of St. Cotlibcrfa hatred of women (if there wna 
any bcyand the ordinury monaBtic fccliag) is not eertniti. 
There wag a tradition that he Iiod been falsely Btumaed liy 
a daughter of a Pictish king. Tho evil life of tho moubs and 
nnm at Coldingham is also said to have influenced him ; but 
there la no reftrence to either of tlicsn atorieB in the lil'i! 
by Bode, or in the earlier anonymous life. It ia certain tlmt 
no woman was allowed to yas» beyond the blue cross in the 
nave, or to eater the precinotB of tho monastery. In 1133, 
Hellieod, a damwl in attondauco on tho Qucon of David ol* 
Scotland, entered the church in the disguiee of a mook; but 
was discovered (it is said by St. CutliberC himaolO and igno- 
niinioUBly eipellcd. Her crime was considered so great that 
she wai afterirarda compelled to become a nun (Beg. Dun., 
1 accompanied 
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Edward III. to Durham, and had been i 
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house, was obbgcd to rise from bei bed at night, and to etoapa 
balf-dressed to the castle. 
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cast, between the nave and the south aisle, are two 
monuments of Nkvilles, gi'oatly dilapidated; their 
slmttorcd condition being due, it is said, to tho Scots 
imprisoned in tho cuthcdral after tho battle of Dunbar. 
The most oaBtornly monumciit ib of Edwanl Ill.'a 
time ; and is probably that of Ralph Lord Neville, the 
conqueror in the battle of Novillo'e Cross (see § xsiii.), 
who died in 1347, and vias the first layman interred 
within the walla of tho cathedral ; tho other Js that of 
John Loi-d Neville and Matilda Percy his wife — the 
daughter of Hotspur. On tho sides of the altar tomb 
are small figuroa of tbuir children (one of whom is 
placed with tho back outwards, and probably died 
[luring the lifetimo of tho parouta), much shattci'cd. 
(It is said, but very questionably, that tho beads of 
tlicse figures wore of silver, and woro earned off by tha 
Scots.) Thceo tombs have been very rich, but are too 
much dilapidated to be at present of much importanco. 
The first three bays (from the east) of tho adjoining 
aisle were enclosod as the Novillo Chantry, and marts 
of tho screen are visible on the piers. The monu- 
ments seem to have been originally within this 
chantry ; on the pavement of which remains tho tomb 
slab with matrix of the brass of Robert Neville, Bishop 
of Durham, died 1157. 

Opposite the Neville tombs, on tho north side of the 
nave, is tho monument with half-recumbent figure, of 
Dr. James Eritton, for 30 years master of the Durham 
Grammar School, died 1S36. 

XIU. In the toulh transept, the great south windoa 
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18 a Fcrpendtcular inecrtion, after IdOO. Ite Btained 
glass illustrated tLo Te Dcum. Soiao fragmcuts re- 
main iu the lower panels ; but the uost conspicuous 
figures are those of St. Aidan, a king, a. queon, and a 
prior, in the tracery.' Tho clock, wliich rises abovo 
tho sill, was erected by the chapter in 1G32, but van 
temoved during the troubles of the Civil War, and 
replaced in 1G55. A case of cai'vcd oak, much of 
which was of the time of Prior Castell (li94— 151D), 
formerly cucloscd the clock, and on the panelled doors 
ivas a curious perspective view of the interior of tho 
cathedral. This was entirely painted over about tho 
ycai- 1778 ; and in 1845 the whole caao was removed. 

Tho altars in tho throe bays of tho ti-anscpt aisle 
wero I'aiscd on a step which extends the whole length 
of the aisle ; and were dedicated,— tho most southernly 
to St. Faith and St. Thomas ; that in tho middle to 
Our Lady of Bolton (the tithes of Bolton in North- 
umberland wero assigned to it), and tho third to Our 
Lady of Houghall (the estate of Hougboll maintained 
it), Tho bracket on tho pier fronting tho middle 
altar is charged with tho arms of Neville, and on it 
stood an image of the "Virgin, " which was made to 
oi)Cn, and exLibit a gilded image of our Saviour, 
holding in his hands a crucifix of pure gold. Thi& 
was tho cruci&K to which the monks annually crept on 

' This irindow will aliortly (13I>S) be filled with stained glnsj 
by daytoa and Bell, in mGmary of tho Vcnorable Charlea 
Thorp, Aichdcocon af Durham and Wuden of llie Univeiiaty 
The subject i« to be tho Te Dw-jiu 
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" the choir during the solemnitiei of 



thoir knecB i 
Good Friday.'"" 

Against the wall on the west side of the transept is 
Ghantbey'b fine monnmont of Bishop Barbington 
(1791—1826). It is a -very escelient und simple 
kneeling figure, in cream-ooloured marble against a 
whiter ground. The inscription runs, " Thia public 
tribnto is (1833) erected to the memory of Shuto 
Borrington, 35 years Bishop of Durham, who dieil 
Alarch 2fith, IS2C, in the 9'2nd year of his ago, and 
f>7th of his episcopate. In his works of piety and 
mimificCDco, he being dead yet speaketh." 

XrV. In the north transept the north window was 
the work of Piior Forcee (1341— 1S74), and like the 
west window of the nave, is of late Decorated cha- 
roctor. It was restored by Prior Castell (1491 — 
1519). It is very large, filling the whole bay, nnd 
has a double piano of tracery below the transoms, 
along which is a passage. It was called the window 
of tho " Four Doctors," from tho figures of SS. 
Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, and Jerome, which it 
contained. 

The altars in this transept were dedicated (begin- 
ning northward) to St. Nicholas and St. Giles ; to St. 
Gregory; and to St. Benedict. Before tho first of 
these altora was bnried Prior Forcer — a great bene- 
factor to tho fabric. The brass which covered his 
tomb has entirely disappeared. 
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In (be nislo of this traoRopt is a monument, do- 
signed by Bickman, for the Eov, Jolin Carr, 22 years 
Hoad Master of Dnrham Grammar School, died 1833. 

XV. Before tho Eeformation the nave was sepa- 
ratod from tho eaBtcm port of tho church by 
a ecreon of masonry extending hotwecn tho nostern 
piers of tho central tower; by the screen of the 
Neville Chantry in tho south aislo; and in tho north 
aielo by a screen of woodwork carried up almost to 
tho groining of tho aisle, the doors of which wcro 
only opened for tho passage of proceea na In f nt 
(westward) of the central screcu was an alta all I 
"Jeeua' Altar;" having ahovo it, on th wall of tl 
screen, the Life and Passion of Our Lo d ca cd a d 
gilt ; above again, figures of the Apostles and n H 
parapet, "the most famous rood in all the land," with 
the figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John, sup- 
ported by archangels. " For the beauty of the wall," 
says the author of tho old 'Description,' "tho 8tat&. 
liness of tlie picture, and tho liveliness of tho painting, 
it was thought to bo one of tho grandest monuments 
in tho church," 

At what timo these Ectoens were removed is not 
certain ; but they were either gone altogether or were 
in a ruinous condition when Bishop Cosiu came to the 
see in 1660. The stalls and woodwork of the choir 
had also disappeared ; and, it is said, hod been bnmt 
by the Scottish prisoners kept in tho cathedral after 
the battle of Dunbar. Bishop Oosin entirely refitted 
th» choir ; and «reoted a wooden screen betwaen tho 
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tlio orgau was placed, was removed in 1847, and the 

clioir IB now entirel; open to the nave. 

Other changes had before boon made in tho choir. 
In 18i4 a, high wooden sereen described as "of in- 
different workmanship, probably of James II. 's time " 
(this screen was really of mnch earlier date, sco 
ffigt § XXIII.), " which Biirronndcd threo sidos of the 
eanotuary, and much obstnictcd tho view of the altar- 
Bcroen from tho Kino Altars," was roniovod. In 1846 
tho altar-scrccn itself was restored ; and tho stall 
work, which np to that time had remained as it hod 
boon left by Eiehop CoBin, was altered. The taber- 
nacle work was cut into pieces and placed between 
tho piers, instead of in front of them ; a change by 
which "twonty-two stalls were gained, and about 
thii-ty sittings." 

XVI. Tho eholr, without ita acreons, is now eo 
completely open, that much of its proper character is 
lost. But it is impossible to remain nnimpressed by 
tho grandeur of its Norman work, or by tho great 
beauty of the early Decorated architecture of its 
eaBtero end ; although the mixture of styles deprives 
this part of the cathedral of that solenm uniformity 
■which is BO striking in the nave. 

The choir oonBists of five bays (or of two main 
Norman bays, and one Decorated). The two western- 
most are filled by tho stalls ; the two beyond form tho 
presbytery, and in tho third stands the altar. Until 
l-:48 an ascent of two steps at the end of the stalls 
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marked tho division between tho choir proper and tho 
prosbytery. Tlio pavement wns then lowered, and 
tho fitepB woro removed to their present position in the 
most oaatom bitj. 

Cariloph's choir tcrminatod, ns has already been 
said, in a circnhtr apeo. In tliis apao stood in itn 
shrine tho coffin of St. Cuthbert, translated thither by 
Bishop Flambard in 1104 from its temporary tomb in 
tho cloister garth." In front of tho shrine, and acrosH 
tho chord of tho apse, stood tho liigh altar. Tho 
Tault of the apso had cmcked, and was threatening 
rnin when tho work of tho Nino Altars was com- 
menced by Bishop le Poore about 1235. This is 
expressly state<l in an Indulgence granted in that year 
by the Bishop of Ely to all who should oontribnto to 
tho fabric :° but the apse does not appear to havo baeu 

■ Besides FlambBttl and hii chaplain, WilUain of Cnrlxuil, 
afterwards Arphbisliop of Oanleibory, there were prcBcnt on 
this oceasion Batph, abbot of Socz, afterwarda Arebbishop ol' 
Canterbor;, the abbots of St. Alban's, St. Mary's at York, ami 
Sclby, and Alexander brother of Edgar, king of Scots. A full 
account of tho tmnslation will bo foimd in itaine'e 'St. Cnth- 
bsTt,' pp. 7a nq. It vas nt this time that the body was 
Biaminod, and found (according to Reginald of Durham, ami 
the nnriBtiTe in tho Acta Sanotomm) entire and incorrupt, 
&ee jmii, g xxnt. 

• " Supra saerum illiua (S. Cuthbcrti) Bcpolcbrum devwrio 
volcrum lapidcHs eroxit testndinea qu» jam nunc plena) flseuria 
et riniia dissolationoin sui indicant imioinere, adeoqne pro- 
pinqnam minantor miiiam ut qnicunquo molem Ulam taui 
BDspecte pendontcm aspoxcrit. veracitcr diccra poestt, quouiam 
terribilis st tremondus cat loeua ills," Indulgence! of Bugli 
Norwold, Bishop of Ely (J229-123(>). Printed from tbe original 
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taken down until Bome time later. It b evident from 
the cbaractei of the architecture that the cxiating 
eastern bajs of the choir and its aiBloe wore not built 
until nfter tbo completion of the Nino Altars ; and it 
may very well have been this part of the "new 
fabric " of the church for the " ni<iro qiiickly finish- 
ing " of which Indulgoncea were granted in 1277 and 
1278, Tho work is Early Decoratotl, of groat bcaiity, 
and of somewhat unusual omameatation. A flat 
massive pier, or ratlior wall — possibly a portion of tho 
wall of tho Norman apse — divides the last Norman 
bay from that beyond it. This wall has a rich blind 
arcade of four arches, with shafts, alternately of 
marble, resting on heads ; and below is a emallcr 
arcade with foliated arches. Tho shafts, which have 
capitals of foli^o, aro ringed half-way up. On 
either side, under the lower arcade, are two square 
aumbries. 

Tho outer mouldings of the arches cast of this 
wall-pier are curiously stilted, owing to want of space. 
The inner moulding has the dog-tooth ; — here more 
decidedly than in the south of England resembling a 
lily or cross-flower. The hood moulding of the arch, 
and the base of tbo triforiura above, are filled with 
detached patches of foliage and animjtls very well 

in the DDrhem 'rreaiur; is Raine's ' St. Cuth1»rt,' Appendix, 
p. 7. In 1213, Biehop Clement of IhiDblfliie, in granting an 
iadulgeace, declnreg tbst the fabric of tho churcli " thrsntoii! a, 
horrible fall," Raine, p. 101. The " Nine Altars " must have been 
coDimenced long before tMi date, but the apse may have been yet 
■tudinir, 
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iTorth notice. The bnso of tlie triforium naea into ft 
square, ho as to avoid the pinnacles of the wall arcade ; 
and tbou deeconds to join tho base of the Normaii 
triforium. The Decorated triforium is remarkable 
and Tory beautiful. An arch, almost round-headed, 
rising a little above the bead of the Norman triforium, 
encloses three shai-ply-pointed arches enriched with 
dog-tooth, oud resting on shafts with carved capitals. 
In the tymtmnum of the main are arch bliud quatri^- 
foils with foliage, and bosses of foliage below. The 
outer moulding has squares of lea&ge, and heads at 
the angles. Close within the triple triforium arch is a 
second plaue of two pointed arches, with the central 
shaft so placed os to appear in the middle of the outer 
central arch, when seen directly in front. The cleres- 
tory is of two pointed arches, enriched with dog-tooUi, 
and carried on groupotl shafts, tho central group being 
entirely of marble. A passage runs between these 
arches and the windows, which are pointed, with a 
plain circle in the tracery. 

The vaall'mij of the choir was the work of Prior 
Hoton (1289 — 1307), and was evidently a centinuation 
of the Decorated work below. It is quadripartite, 
enriched with small bosses of foliage, with the dog- 
tooth in the mouldings of the main arches, and small 
squares of foliage in the others. On the central boss 
Appears the Holy Lamb. Throughout the choir a 
Decorated moulding runs round the Norman cleres- 
toiy ; and the capitals of leafage which now termiuate 
some of these mouldings in the triforium stage, seeir 
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to have bad (or tnny hnvo been intendtid to have) shafto 
of marble resting on the triforium base. A very fine 
group of triple vmilting ahafte, thci two outer of marble, 
with carved capitals, rest on brockets, north and soutb, 
in tho wftll-pior between the Norman and Decorated 
bays. The brackets (especially that north with a 
lion and griffin fighting) are singularly fine. The 
capital of tho group of triple shafts on this Bide has 
au attack (Upon geese and cocks by aniniala which 
have too round heads to be foxes. Above (and in the 
first Norman bay) is (north) a figure of an angel, 
tho left hand, which has held something, now broken 
oil, raised, the bead looking downwards, under a 
foliated canopy. On the south aide the figure is tba 
of on angel, holding a crown in tho left hand, the hood 
turned upward. 

The groat oaBtom arch, behind the oltor, rises on 
lofty Khafta of alteraate stone and marble, with capitals 
of very beautiful leafage. The arch itsolf is much en- 
riched with dog-tooth. Across it extends the allnr 
ta-een, erected in 1380. It cost 700 marhs, of which 
the Lord Neville of Eaby contributed 500. It was 
brought from London, baying iiosBibly been worketl in 
VtSRoe (at least such is tho tradition) ; and was sent 
at Lord Neville's expense by sea to Newcastle, wheueo 
it was conveyed to Durham. Prior Berrington cm- 
ployed seven masons for nearly a year in erecting this 
screen, maintaining them at his own cost. The whole 
work was in a shattered condition — seme of the pin- 
BacIoB having boon replaced in wood — heforo its resto- 
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a in 1846, at a cost of 637?. The screen is liglit 
aad graceful; but its present condition gives but a 
faint idea of its original appearance, covered with rich 
colour and gilding, and witli ita nicLes filled witli 
sculptured figures in alabaster. On either aide tiro 
doora leading to the platform of the ahriuo j having, in 
their spandrila, the ehield of Novillo." 

Against the screen, and immediately over the altar, 
& piece of sculpture, designed after Leonardo da Vinci's 
"Laat Supper," waa placed in 18i9. The cost was 
loot This altar piece is a most prominent object in 
the general viovr from the nave ; but it can hardly bo 
aoid to be in beeping with the beautiful screen against 
which it is placed ; nor, even if it be admitted that the 
painter's design may legitimately bo copied in sculp- 
ture, is tho work at all satisfactory. 

The wood-work of the gtalle, the work of Bishop 
Gosin (1660 — 1672), deserves notice from its curious 
imitation of Perpendicular forms and designs. This is 
moat apparent in the tabernacle worlc, and in tho 
finiala of the lower Etalla. 



» "Bt . . . ad pioitationcm JoIinntiiB Prioria et . . , mons- 
clionuu, dedit (DomiuuB Jabannca da NeviU) ad illud opiia 
anper altori: quod vocatur La Rercdos qaincentosiiuaB librns 
sea maicafl ; ct Prior et afHclarJi 20U maicaa. Et fecit Londoniio 
Id cistulis inclndi, ct buo Buinptu usquo ad Novxun Caatrum per 
mare in navo tranimari: et Prior nsqoa Dunolmam fecit illud 
curriori." Prior Poesar, in whoae time tlio altarpieoe arrived, 
died before it coold be erected. His bucccsboi, ** Bobeitua 
Serrington, iuvenit vii. cemenlaiiiB viotualia fure per amium 
ponendo illud opus." — WiU. de C/uimbre, cap. 2. 

T a 



The modem pulpit, designed by Salvin, is placed At 

the eaat end of the north Btalla. The organ, beyond 
the pulpit, was built by Father Smith about 1684; 
but has been greatly altered and added to. It coutaina 
^4 Btops. 

The only monument in the choir etanile opposite the 
pulpit. It 13 that of Bishop Hatfield (13i5— 1381. 
See Part II,), erected by himself during his lifetime, 
and having the episcopal throne abovo if (Plate III,). 
The effigy of the bishop, fully Toated, roclinea on an 
altar tomb beneath a canopy supported by round 
arches with foliated pendants. Tho groining has very 
i-ich masses of leafage, Tho shield of Bishop Hatfield 
(azure, a chevron or between 3 lions, argent) occurs 
in the spaudrils of hanging foliage, and is repeated 
constantly on the sides of tho tomb. The stair to the 
throne ascends from the east ond, and is lined with 
a foliated arcade, in which are placed brackets for 
figures. At the back of the throne, a mass of taber- 
nacle work rises to the crown of tho Noi'man arch. 

Immediately in front of the stops ascending to the 
altar is the matrix of an enormous braes, from which 
all the metal has been removed. It is generallj 

1 Similar arraugemciita, iu vhich Die tomb of the benefactor 1 
WBg placed in dose cotmectioa with the part of the chuioh J 
111! had coDBtruclfd, were not uncommon at thia period. Bishop I 
l^uglej's tomb in the Galilee «erved na a base for the altar J 
of St. Mary and the Consistory Court, In the church o 
Saiote, at Maidstone, in Eeut, the fine eedilia were erected by I 
John Woottoti (died 1417), the first master of the college. Hbl I 
canopied Uuub forma the back of the acdilia. 
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Msigned to Bishop Lewis de Beaumont (1318 — 1333), 
cousin of Isabella, Qaoen of Edward II, It agrees 
closely with the description of Beanmont's brass in the 
'Anntient Monuments of Darhiim;' but the canopy 
work seems to be of later dato, and it has accordingly 
been suggested that this is really the brass of Bishop 
Skirlaw (1388—1405), who is buried in the north choir 
Msle (see § xxv.). The stono had long been hidden 
beneath the pavement of the choir, and was disooverod 
during the alterations of 1848.' 

' The BtapB and pavcmant of the choir have been bo alterEd 
that it IB now difficult to point out the exact poeition of tho 
nncicnt ' PoBchnl ' set up in the cboir from Meunday Thursday 
till Wednesday after Asceasion Dny. "It stood upon a. four 
iquaie plank of nood, against the first grccs or step behind tho 
three baaons of silver that hung before the high altar . . . 
At ever; oomer of the plank nos BB iron ring, wbereunto tho 
feet of tho Paschal irere adjoined, representing the pictures 
of four flying dragons, as aUo the pictures of the four Evan- 
gelists above the top of the drsgoua underueatb the Detherfflost 
boH, all supporting the vhole FaBctial ; and in the four dragons' 
hods have been four crystal stoues, as appear by the holes : 
and on every side of the four dragons there is curious antique 
work, as boasts, men upon horseback, vith bucklers, bows, and 
shafts, and knots, with broad leaves spread upon the knots, 
very finely wrought, all being of the finest and most curious 
randlestick metal, or latteu metal, glittering like gold, havbg 
six candlesticks or Sowers of candlestick metal comiog from it, 
three on either side, whereon stflod in every of the said flowers 
or candlesticks a taper of wax : and on the height of tho 
said caudleBtick or Paschal of latl«n was a large pretty floner, 
beiug the principal flower, which was the seventh candlestick. 
The Paschal, in latitude, contained almost the breadth of the 
qnirei in longitude it extended to tho height of the lower 
vault, whereon stood a long piece of wood, rcaehing within 
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XVH. Taking the architecture of the cathedral, as 
far as poBBible, in its due order, wo return to the 
Galilee at the west end of the nave, before entering 
the Mine Altars. 

Bishop Hugh do Fuisct (11G3 — 1195) conunenced 
(how soon after his elevation to (he see we are not 
told) a "now work," probably intended for a Lady 
Cbapel, at the cast end of the cathedral, Marblo 
columns and basos wore brought from beyond eoa; 
but the walls had scarcely begun to rise when ruinous 
fissures appeared in them, a "manifest sign that the 
wuik was not accoptablo to God or to His servant 
Cuthbort.'" Tho cause was no doubt tho same defoo- 
ttTo foundation which, in tho courso of tho nest cen- 
tury, produced tho subsidouco of tho walls of the choir 
apse, and tho "impending ruin" of its vault (see § 
XTi.). Abandoning his first intention, therefore. Bishop 
Hugh (no doubt using the materiala collected for his 
eaatcm chapel) began another " work " at the west 
end, "into which women might lawfully enter;" so 
that although thoy could not be allowed personally 
to approach the more holy places, they might derive 
some comfort from tho distant centomplatioa of them. 

a man's length !« the nppcrmoat xaalt r* roof of tlio church, 
upon nhioh stood n great, long squared taper of wax, called the 
Fiuchal ; haviDg a line convenience through the eaid roof 
of the church to light the toper. In cwioluaion the roBchal 
«na cBl«cmcd to be one of the rarest monumcntB in Ensland." — 
* Description of the Aunticnt Monuments,' &t. 

* Gaufridue do Coldinghom, cap. 7. 

' OmisK que opcio illo, aliud in occidentcm luchoavit, io 
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This work waa the existiDg Galiloo ; so colled from a 
refsrence to " Galilee of the Gentiles," as somewhat 
1b8s Bocrod tbftD the rest of the cathedral." But it 
was specially intended that it shonld serre as a Lady 
Ghapol. 

An architect named " Bichard the Engineer " 
(BicarduB Ingeniator), was employed by Bishop Hugh 
in building the Castlo of Norham on the Tweod, and 
no douht in other works undertaken in the earlier pert 
of his episcopate. Another arehiteet, " William tho 
Engineer," is mentioned at a later period, and perhaps 
Buooeeded Kichard {who was a kyman). Tho Galilee, 
in all probability, was built about tho year 1175; 

quo mnlicbrlB Iwitc flcrat introitiu : ut qiuo nnti linbcbnnt nil 
aeoretiora BflQCWrum iocorum corpomlera acccBBum, sliituoil 
haberunt ei eoruin contemplationo Bolatinm, — Coldinglmw, 
cap, 7. 

■ " From whatever reaeon, it was called tlie Galileo iriimii- 
<1ial«ly after its erei^tion, as we gather from tho mukiug on its 
altar, before IIBIS, of a charter b; the Udy of Ilanulph ilo 
Dyttuesball to 8. Cuthbert and Pudwty hiniaclf."— W. H. D. 
LoQgBtafie " on Bishop PucUcy's buildingi," in ' TranmctionB of 
tho Arohseological Society of Durham and NorthumberliiDil,' 
1862. Porches called " Galileos " exist at Lincoln and at Ely, 
where they eeem to have been used pnrtly for teaching, niiil 
partly for courla of law. Both are later tlian the Galilee 
or DurliBin. That at Lineoln dates early in tbo 13th contmy. 
It is crucirorm, and is attached to the W. side of tho south 
transept. Early documents connected <*ith the cathedral refer 
to it as 'Curia vocata le GsHlee.' The Galilee at Ely wss 
bnilt by Bishop Eustace, (119S-t215), and is more advanced in 
charaotei than that of Lincoln. It is called the " Nova 
GslUon "iaOw' Uiat EUcnsis,' Ang. Sac. I. p. CH. 
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TThoQ Bichard must faavo been still Imng.' Hugh 
Paiact, a natural eon of the bishop, and chancellor to 
Leiris VII., Eiug of France, died in 1189, before his 
father, and was buried in the Galileo.' 

There was no difSculty with tho foundations of tho 
Galilee. It rests upon a solid rock (Plato IV.), " nbich 
rises nearly to the pavement in the adjoining end of 
the nave." At the west end tho ruck hag been bnilt 
up and strengthenod, so that tho wall is iluEh with the 
facD of tho cliff, rising above the river. Tho Galileo is 
continued iu a line with tho walls of tho nave, aud 
with tho inner buttrossoa of tho westom towers. It ia 
fivo liays in width, from north to noiilh, and foiir 
bays from east to west. Bishop Hugh's original 
design was considerably altered, it should here bo 
said, by Bishop Langley (1406—1437) in the ICth 
century ; and in 1828 it was fitted up for an evening 
soivioo. Wyatt had condemned it in 1796 ; and when 
Dean Comwallis visited Durham in tho summer of 

■ Tho namns of thcsn Brnhilccts were first pointed out by 
Mr. Longatftfic, in tho jtaper quoUnl abovp. The approiimnto 
ilnte of tho Galilee was alio conjoctnrod by him, partly by 
■ comparlBOD nith tho chapel in the Keep of Newcastle, vhich 
dal£s about 1177, aud which, although the stylo of it has 
a rcinnrknble rescmblanrc lo thnt of tbo Galilee, is ccrtainlj cif 
tnoro advanced character ; auJ partly from a pasBage in Begi- 
ijsld of Durham, which ilcBcribes an accident to a young man in 
the cnart of St. Cutbbert, who, about 1175, wns cmptayctl 
in carrying stones lo tho lop of tho wall of a chapol there U* ba 
conitnicted. This chapel can only have been tbo Galilee, 

» Gul. NienK L. t. o. ix. 
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that year the roof had already been stripped of ita lead. 
The Dean, who othorwiso would perhaps have endured 
the deBtrnctlou of the Galileo with aa untroubled 
conscience, was induood to intcrfero by the atrong 
remonstraiico of the Society of AntiquorieB, to whom 
Carter had ropresontod the case. The Galilee was 
saved; but the Dean's frequent boast that "be had 
saved it" was aomewhat inaccurate. 

XVIII, In its original state, the Galilee was a very 
fine and unusual example of Transition-Korman ; and 
such, in effect, it still remains, in s^iito of Langloy's 
alterations. Before these were made, the arches were 
carried on two slender shafts of Purbock marble, in- 
stead of on four shafts — the later being of stone — as 
at present. The arches themselves are much enriched 
with zigzag between the mouldings. In the wall 
above the arcailo of the central aisle are seme r<Jimd- 
hcaded windows, fonuing a clerestory which, perhaps, 
supplied the only light before the present windows, 
all of later date, were inserted in tho walls. ISisbop 
Hugh's shafts in their original condition roiuaiu all 
along tlie west side. On com^taring them with the 
others it will bo seen that tlie capitals were elongated, 
and that when Langley erected tho additional stouo 
shafts he fitted theso ca]>itals to them. In the north 
aisles, the abaci of some of tbo original capitals remain 
untouched. Tho volutes of the capitals are plain, 
bnt very graceful, indicating a decided approach 
to Karty English forms ; bb indeed does the whole 
chapel in its lightness and delicacy. The slender 
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pierB, the light ntchcB with their enriohmBBt of zigzagt 
and the intricftcy reeulting from the five aislee, giro 
the Galileo a character which is perhaps naiqao in 
English architecture, and recalls (although there is no 
simOority in fho details) iinprosiona of Saracenic 
work in Spain or Sicily.' Traces of red colouring 
remain on poi-tiona of the vaulting. 

In its proBcnt Htate the Galilee is lighted hy font 
windows on the south side, throe on the north, and one 
at the west end of each aisle, TheBe are insertions 
dating from the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
with the exception of three— the ivindowa at the weet 
end of the central and adjoining aisles. Those are 
Perpendicular, and were no doubt Langley's work. 
In the west wall are two recesBos-^both of Perpen- 
dicular date. Tliut in the ccnti'o is formed by a wide 
open arch, in which are two small squared openings — - 
windows in the high face of the Galilee. The other 
recess forms a small room, entered by a pointed door, 
and having a singular arch in the interior east wall. 
This also has two small windows. It was, probably, 
as Haine suggests, a vestry or saciisty. The door on 



■ Tho ohapel of the Keep oF Newcastle Lna, as baa already 
1>ccii mid, a Btrikin"; resemlilanco h) the Galilee, hut in dotails 
TBtlicr th&n in general design. " The volutes of the Qalileo aru 
plfLtner, and tho vaulting at Newenstle loots very Into, showing 
itnall curved pyramids of fonr fae«a, vliich by an iucruaso of 
tlie nnmber of sides became the nutmeg ornament of the great 
arches in Darlington cburdi, a dcizoratioD not uncommon in ths 
north, but very tare in the ioutli."— W. H. D, LongitaSe, 
Trans, of Arch. Soc, of Durham,' 18G2, p, 8. 



B north nde was tlie original outruioe to tho (lidt- 
lea ; bnt tUs was closed by Biflho|i Litu^ttny with otilid 
nusoniy, and was only reoponol in 1811, llufum Lai>^ 
ley's Alterations tho great west pirtul of tho imvo wan 
the means of communioation butwoun tho iiavo luul tho 
G«lile«. Bishop I^angloy olosotl tliiu jNirtiil, wiil 
opened the two doors which now hmil into tho imvu 
stslca. Thcso doors are ohargod with hiM iihiolil.* 
The northern door, it should bo noticed, JH )uerotx) 
through an arched recess ornmuoutj'^) witli du(^tw<th, 
dating from about 1200. Thin wuh [irobitbly » iiiot'bB 
tor an altar, and must bavo boou cuiistrDDled ttoiuo 
time aflor the completion of tho Qaliloo. Iraiuodi«tel^ 
in front of tho main portnl Liiiigley oonstnioted a 
tomb for hinuelf, having ubovo it an altar dedioKte«l 
to the Blessed Virgin, at or niljoining which tho 
Consistory Court was hold nntil tho Bofomiation. It 
is to ibis that tlio iosoription above tlio arch refers, — 
" Judicium JehoviO est. Domino Doiis da eorvo tuu 
COT intelligons ut judicet populnm tuum ct disconiat 
inter bunum ct malum." The now work is fittud some- 
what awkwardly to tho wostom portal ; nnd it would 
Beem that Lnngley used hero portiona of Oio Normnu 
arcado which ho broke through in order to fiirui tlio 
doors into tho aisles. Tho altar was Biirroundo<l by a 
wooden screen-work, removed when tho groat portnl 
was re-opened in 1840. 

■ TTie cost of BiBbo]! Lnngloy'» " tnjmii ' of tlio wlwilo 
Gntilco wiia iBSl. (i.. M. (fftM. d» Chambre, cup. vi.). Thii 
(lid not iududo hit lomb. 
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On eitlier side of this portal wero altars dedicated 
(north) to "Our Lady of Pity," and (aouth) to the 
VoQorable Bede. The roceseed ftrch in which etood 
tho firat altar atill displayB Bome remarkable painting, 
no doubt of Bishop Hugh's time. The Boffeto ie 
covered with a pattern not uncommon in MfiS. of that 
date, having a leaf or flower, somewhat resembling the 
flower of the grey water-flag, arranged within heart- 
shaped medallions. Tho back of tile arch shows folds 
of yellowiaU drapery ; and at tho sides are figures of 
a king and bishop— usually described as those of 
liichaid CiDur de Lion and Bishop Hugh — but pos- 
sibly intended to roprcsout St. Cutbbert and St. 
Oswald.*' Tho dress of both is, of course, that of the 
end of tho 12th century, when tho paintings were 
mode, and deserves attention. 

XIX. Traces of the altar of Bede remain in the bay 
south of the main portal; and in front stands tho 
tomb which still, in all probability, covers tho remains 
of tho Venerable Bede. It is a perfectly plain, flat, 
altar tomb, bearing on it the famous inscription " Hde 
sunt in fosstl Bcedio venerabilis ossa," the well-known 
story being that tho epithet "venerabilis," &om that 
time always attached to Bodo, was supplied by an 
angel during tho sleep of tho monk who was unable to 
complete bis line." 

* Neithor flguro hns n nimhud, howevrr. The King, at any 
rato, caaanl be Hichnrd, but Tan; be Henry II. The Oatilee nsi 
built heforo Bicharii's arcGesiun; tho fftce Bomewhat tesemblet 
that oT Henry's elBgy at Fontevraud. 

• The date of thi* riery ii not clear. Tha epithet of "''wiei- 
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The rclicB of Beds were Btolcn from Jarrow by 
Elfred, the sncrifit of DurhajD, about 1022," and were 
uble" wiiB certainly given to Bede early in Ibe reotury following 
Ilia death, whioh occiuroil in 735. The iuacription on tbe shrine 
which Biahop Hugh cauaod to bo made for the relicfl, ran— 









The vctBi>a placGil over tbe tomb of Bedu at Jarrow, as given by 
Malmcsbury, do not cuutuiu, auy moro tliaii another i-pitapli 
printed by Mabillon, ft lino at all regembling tho traditional 
one, which Biihop Hugh's inncription eillict preserved or 
originated. 

Bede was never formally canonized ; and tho title of '' Saint," 
wliich he received by general consent soon after Ilia death, tma 
been almost univerHftlly supplanted by that of "Venerable." 
His name ia Inaerted in the Boman Murtyrology : and be has ft 
apooial office on October 29, — perliaps the day of the tranalatiou 
by Bishop Hugh. 

* See tho atoty in Bimcoa, Hiat. do Duticlm. Ecclca., L. iii. 
cap. 7. ElfreJ tho prieat waa in eapcciRl favour with Bt. Cutli- 
Ixrt, whoae relics he guarded ; and was warned in a viaion to 
acek the rolifa of varioua holy persona buried in different 
parta of Ifortbombria, and to oipoae them to the veneration 
nf the faithful. This he did, always bringing some portion of 
the relics to Durham. From Melrose be brought tbe entire 
remains of Boiail, the Prior, who had received Cuthbert there ; 
and after going for many years to Jarrow on the onnivprsary of 
Dcde, he at last found an opportunity of carrying off the relics, 
which tlia moiilia of Jarrow so gronlly prized, and never 
returned to their house again. He placed the relics of Bede in 
the ahrine of St. Cnthbert; and when any of bia IricndB asked 
liim where tho bonea of Bede nere resting, he would answer 
" No one knows better than I do. Be sure that the same chest 
which holds tbe moat Loly body of our father Cutlibert, holds 
also the twnei of the venerable monk and doctor Bede. Ko on* 
n««l seek any porliou of liia reUoi elsewhere." 
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lor aeOB time preaerred in the coffin of 6l Cothbert. 
BJAoft Hugh csoeed them to be removed into a sepo- 
nte and very rich sluiiie; but the ahrine vis not 
pUced in the Galilee until 1370, at the special request 
of Bichaid of Baraard Castle, one of the monks who 
WM a&rwarda bnried near it. Iiike other shrines, it 
K dt«cribed as having a base or table of marble, on 
which stood the actnal feretor; contaimng the relics, 
and protected by a cover of wainscot, lifted by a 
poUey which still remains in the roof. At the Refor- 
mation this shrine was " defaced," the bones which it 
contained were buried beneath tbo gronnd where it 
liad stood, and the present altar tomb was raised over 
them. In 1830 this tomb was examined, down to the 
pavement ; and a few coins were discovered, which 
hod apparently been pushed, as ofTerings, through the 
chinks of the masonry. In 1831, on May 27th, the 
** anniversary " of Bede, the tomb was again opened, 
and the ground beneath it examined, when many 
human bones were found ; not thoBO of an entire skele- 
ton, altboDgh they had been arranged in a coffin of the 
full size. With the bones was found an iron ring, 
thickly plated with gold, and bearing the device of a 
oinqncfoil. The bones were rcinterred in a box of 
oak ; and it was at this time that tho traditional 
epitaph of the Venerable Bode was engraved on the 
slab of his monument. 

XX. The Nine Altars (Plate V.) at the east end of 
the church exhibits the full development of that >^ly 
English style which was only beginning to be felt whan 
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the Galilee wm erected. The exact year in wMcli it 
was begtm is uncertain. But it soenie to have boon 
oommeaced daring the episcopate of Bichard le Pooro 
(1229—1237), who was traiiBlated to Durham from 
Salisbury, where, in 1220, be had laid the foundations 
of the existing cathedral. Prior Melsonby (1233 — 
1244), in other respects a benefactor to the fabric, 
encouraged tho work greatly ; but it was still incom- 
plete (though it must have boon nearly finished) in 
1278, in which year an Indulgence was granted by 
the Bifihop of Norwich toward " the more quickly 
finishing the new fabric."* The long jwriod over 
which the work eitended was no doubt tho causo of 
certain changes in the design, indicating the develop- 
ment of Koi'ly English into geometrical or Early 
Decorated. 

Tho Nino Altars forms an eastern transept of throe 
main bays, the two side bays being subdivided by tho 
vaulting shafts and vault iutu three parts. An eastern 
transept of precisely similar character was constructed 

• A doctimcnt, redting the Indnlgeii^^eB of votioiu bbhops 
which up to that time had been (granted, wns act fortli by 
Prior MelBonby soon nftcr his accession to ojllcu, probably in 
1233 or 1234. It ia uot dated. At the dato of its issue it 
would seem that the new work had not been begun, sieee tlia 
Prior refers to the "Hsbiitsb et Irnctumg ipsiua Ecclesiat ex 
orieotali sul parte promiccutes ac tcnibilom ruinam minantet 
iDtuentibuB." (Tbo document 13 priniiKl rrotn the originiil in 
the Treaeury at Durham, in tho appendix to Ruino's ' St Cuth- 
bert,' p. 7.) It is evident that the work had beeu for fomo tune in 
oontemplation, for the Prior recites an Indulgence of Bi«bop 
Hugh da Puisct, the couatruclor of tho OahloQ, 
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by Abbot Join of Kent (1220—1247) at Fountaine 
Abbey, and must have been in building at the Bame time. 
Another, and very lute example, exists in Peterborough 
Cathedral, where tho " Now Building," as it is etill 
called, was begun by Abbot Ashton in 14S8, but not 
completed until tho end of tho century. It iB probable 
that the "Nino Altars" at Fountains suppHed the 
original design ; but whether this was imported from 
the Continent is uncertain/ 

A descent of two steps leads from the choir aisles 
into tho Nino Altars. The contrast between the 
Norman of tho navo and choir, and the later work 
here, is very striking. Tho roof is on the same level 
with that of the choir ; bnt tho grace and lightness of 
tho whole design, and especially the slender shafts 
of marble shooting upward toward their exquisite 
capitals of leafage, give an impression of height be- 
yond what is really gained by the lower level of tho 
pavement. In its present state the transept, no doubt, 
suffers from too much light ; but this is owing to the 
dcBti-uction of its stained glass which, at loast in 
the eastern windows, was caused by the indefatigable 
Wyatt in 1795. All tho details deserve tho most 
careful notice. 

' Tlie double IratiBt'pt, with tiie choir projecting beyond the 
Bcconil, tlias giving thn gioniid plan tho form of e. doulilu 
or petriarchal prosa, is found in England in the cathedrals 
of Cflnl^rburj, Linvoln, Worcester, Salisbury, and Bochesti 
The type seems to have U*u the great conventual rhurch 
Climy, now ilestrojed. But bdcIi an eaiteru bansept at tl 
Nine Altars is very distinct from this. 
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Tlie Nine Altars from which tho transept won 
named stood against tho oastern wall ; three in the 
central bay, and three in each of the eide bays. Be- 
ginning at t!ie north end they were dedicated oa 
follows : St. Michael tho Archangel, St, Aidan and St. 
Helena, St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Martin, St. Cuth- 
bert and St. Bede, St, Lawrence, St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury and St. Catherine, St. John Baptist and St, 
Margaret, St. Andrew and St, Mary Magdalene. Tho 
groat central bay correspouds to tho arch opening to 
the choir opposite. Tho bays are divided, by gi'oups 
of shafts, alternately of stone and of Fresterly marble, 
very rich in shells. The group on either side of the 
central bay has one large shaft, and twelve Broaller. 
The others have one large and eight snialler. The 
ehafts rest on a low stone base, foiled ; and aro ringed 
at the top of the wall arcade, and again half-way up. 
They have capitals of pure Early English leafage. 
In the central bay, above tho wall arcade, are tlireo 
lancets, at tlio jambs of which are marble shafts, with 
slendci' reeda of Htone between them. lu tho central 
lancet these shafts rest on a lower group, with small 
lily-shaped capitals rising to tho top of tho openings 
which pierce the window eplays. Tho window arches 
are enriched with dog-tooth, end the hood moulding is 
a slight cavetto into which squares of foliage are laid ; 
an arrangement throughout characteristic of tho work 
iu this ti'anaept. Above the lancets ia the largo wlieel 
window (its circumference is more tlian 90 ft.) so con- 
BpicnoiiB from the nave and choir. It is by no means. 
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however, in its original state. Its tracery waa " re- 
stored" by Wyatt in 1795; and the stained glass — 
of very bad modern glass with some ancient 
—waa placed in it in 1839. 

In each of the side bays is a single lancet set in » 
deep splay ; the inner arch resting on shafts of which 
the capitals pass round into the splay, so as to support 
a double row of mouldings, with dog-tooth ornament. 
Outside is the characteristic hollow, with square 
bosses of foliage. These windows, like the other 
lancets in the east end, contained mullions and tracery 
before the alterations of 1795. They wcro then ro' 
moved. They were certainly not original, but had 
probably been inserted by Prior Wcsaington (1416 — 
1446), who expended 129/. 9s. in repairing these win- 
dows " in stone, irou, and glass." The nnusual width 
of tho lancets gives thorn a certain resemblance to 
French first pointed. 

The wall arcade beneath the windows is of groat 
beauty. Tho trefoiled arches, deeply moulded, rest on 
slender marble shafts with capitals of foliage. The 
bood moulding of the arches has at its angles small 
beads of bishops, kings, and others, much shattered, 
but showing in the few which remain tolerably per- 
fect, very unusual care and expression. Between the 
arches and the cornice of the arcade is an elongated 
quatiofoil, for the most part hollow, but containing, in 
one or two instances, iragmenta of sculpture. There 
is, however, no indication that all were filled in this 
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XXL Before the construction of the nortli and 
south sides of tlie Nino Altars tho Early English style 
had begun to pOEs into the first Docorat^d. On the 
north side tho same wait arcade nms below ; but above 
the spacQ is ontirolj filled by a largo geometrical 
window of throo nmin divisions, each of which is sub- 
divided. Tho heading of the window shows very fine 
and pure geometrical tracery ; and an inner plane of 
tracery, supported on clustered shafts, follows tho 
great ribs of tho window. The shafts are connected 
with the mullions of the window by through-atonea ; 
and an iron bar (which may be original) acts as a tie 
by running through the inner trocory, and resting oa 
the capitals. Some fragmonts of stained glass remain 
in this window. It represented, when perfect, tbe 
history of tho Patriarch Joseph. 

On the soulh side, above tbe wall arcade, ore two 
pointed windows, also within an inner plane of tracery. 
The inner arches rest on marble shafts with foliated 
capitals, and are enclosed by a larger arch, having a 
cuaped quatrefoil in the tympanum. The windows at 
the back are filled with Perpendicular tracery. Above 
in the clerestory, are two plain, pointed lights. 

XXII. The west side of the Nino Altars, the last 
finished, shows a Decorated stylo of still moi« ad- 
vanced character. To this belong the last bay of tho 
choir, already described (§ xvi.), and thoso of the choir 
aisles. The vaulting shafts dividing the bays ro- 
Bemble those opposite. The variety in the arrange* 
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ment of the bayg on either sido of the choir arch ia 
especially noticuablo. The aisle arches, with their 
outer mouldings stilted, like those in the last bay of 
the choir, rise to the level of the aisle roof. The 
principal moulding hae the dog-tooth ; the outer hood- 
moulding square bosses of leafage. The capitals of 
the sido shafts are moBt riqhly and grotesquely carved ; 
afibrding examples of tho sculpture of this period at 
least as fiuo aud as noticeable as any others in Eng- 
land. (Plato VI. The work is Decorated, but the 
character of the foliage shows that the earlier stylo 
hod by no means as yet bocn forgotten. The fighting 
uiousteis are full of spirit and expression.) The 
abacus, deeply hollowed, has leafage laid into it. 
Above the aisle arch is a triforium of three pointed 
arches ; and abovo again a clerestory of two arches J 
remarkably inclined to each other, and omamonted I 
with tho dog-tooth. The adjoining narrow bay 1 
the wall arcade below ; and above, a lengthened 
foliated arch, resting on marble and stone shafts J 
with foliagoil capitals. This arch rises nearly to tho.l 
height nf that opening to the aisle. Abovo m another 1 
lofty arch, rising into tlio vaulting, closed below, but I 
open at the level of the clerestory. In tho third liay, i 
above tho arcade (which is interrupted by a doorway I 
opening to the triforium staircase), is a very lofty I 
lancet window witli shafts of altemate stone and j 
marble, and enriched with dog-tooth. It does not | 
stretch across the entire bay. Tho clercRtory abora J 
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reeemblcB that in the socond bay. Tho varyiiig height 
of all these arches prodaccs an ezccllont and singu- 
Iftrly picturcsfiuo cffoct. 

The vftulting is very unusual, but tho arrangement 
of its lines shows no Icbb daring and originality than 
that of tho wcBfcrn b»yB just dospi'ibed. Two main 
arches, enriched with dog-tooth, cross from the choir 
to the eastern wall, iind form the contml bay. Tho 
other arches are smaller, and leas enriched. The manner 
in which the groining ribs cut through tho secondary 
arches should ho noticed. Small square bosses of 
foliage aro laid into the hollow of these vaulting 
ribs, and their hey stones or central bosstm are olabo- 
rately sculptured. That north displays a coronal of 
very beautiful leafage. In tho centre (where tho 
vaulting ribs are double, and intersect each other) aro 
figures of tho Four Evangclista, each aceompanicd by 
his symbol. 

At tho north end of tho trnnsept, in front of tho 
Altar of St. Michael, was buried in 1311 tho greet 
Prelate Anthobt Bbk, Bishop of Durham, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and King of tho lalo of Man. (See Pt, II.) 
From excosaivo reverence for tho relics of St. Cutli- 
bert, no interment whatever had np to that time been 
made in tho cathedral ; but this bishop, " le plus 
vaillant clerk do roiaume " had so cnmplotoly over- 
shadowed his predecessors by liis wealth and magni- 
ficenoo, that at his death tho first excejition was made 
in his favour. His body was not carried through the 
church, however, but (so Boino asserts) a door for its 
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ftdnuaeion was broken through the north wall of the 
Kine Altars, and was af torw&rds walled up. The traces 
of euch a door are still visible ; but it was certainly 
part of the uriginal work, and although Bck's body 
may have been carried through it, it could not have 
beon first made for that purpose.' I^o monument was 
erected for this great prelate. A brass alone recorded 
that "Fricsul magnanimus Antonius hie jacct imus." 
At the oppoeito end of tho transept, in front of the altar 
of Bt. Andrew and St. Mary Magdalene, Bishop Rioeaud 
DB BnEY, tho Bcholor and tho true " lover of books " 
(Sco Ft. II.), was buried in 1345. 

At the north end is a seated figure — fine and digni- 
fied — of Bishop Van Mildket (died 1831), executed at 
Borne by Gibson, and placod here by frionds of tho 
bishop. The wall arcado is disfigured by modem 
monuments of various dates ; and in tho ceatre, imme- 
diately under tho central lancet, is a shield with the 
arms of the see, which might well have been removed 
in the course of tho many changes which the " Nino 
Altars" has undergone. It is proper to add that whilo 
the havoc wrought by "Wyatt cannot be sufficiently 
deplored, the later restoration hero (at loast in the 
interior) has boon very judicious. Tho marble Bhafta 
were cleared somo years since from the wash with 
which they had been covered; and in 1862 all that 
were defaced or broken were restored at a cost of 600?. 

XXIII. Filling the apace between tho piers of the 



■ Thero Is also a door, also original, and in tbo sc 
In the Nine Alturs at Fonntaina Abbey, 
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great cLoiP arch, and projecting into the trdnsept of 
the Nine Altnre, ia the platfortn of the thrine of St. 
Cathbert ; the apot which, before the diasohition of the 
convont, waa held to be the holiest in the chinch, Hnd 
on which reposed the " treasure more precioua than 
gold or topaz." This platform, 37 feet long by 23 feet 
broad, extends at the back of the altar screen. To- 
ward the Nine Altars its front is ornamented by a 
circular arcade, supported on plain shafts. Stairs on 
either side lead up to it, so that pilgrims, ascending 
by ODO flight, could pass before the shrine and descend 
by that opposite. This arrangement, and the position 
of the shrine at the back of the high altar, were usual 
with all the greater shrines, such as St, Thomas's at 
Canterbury, or St. Edward's at Westminster. Toward 
the centre of the platform are two hoUows worn in 
the pavement, " which by uniform tradition are said 
to have been produced by tho devotional scrapings of 
the feet of pilgrims before tho objoct of thoir venera- 
tion;"'' and in imnt of these marks, under a large 
square atone, are interred, as there ia every reason to 
believe, the true relics of St. Guthbcrt. 

The place now marked by this stone was that on 
which tho shrine itself formerly stood. The base, 
which had been given by the Lord Neville shortly 
before 1380, when ho gave the altar screen, was "of 
£ae and costly green marble, all lined and gilt with 
gold, having four seats or placos convenient undor- 
neath the shrine, for the pilgrims or lamo men, sitting 
» Haine'B St. Cuthbett, p. 182. 
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on their knees, to lean and rest on in tlie tiine of Uieir 
devout offeringa."' On this base rested the actual 
ehrine or feretory ; a snperb work of gold and enamel, 
hung ronnd with the jewels and richer omamentB 
offered by " great lords and princes." This waa 
usually hidden by a cover of wainscot, carved, painted, 
and gilt, which, on certain festivals, was drawn np by 
a rope attached to the vanlt above. To this rope 
" six very fine sounding silver bells were fastened, 
which, at the drawing up of the cover, Tande Buch a 
goodly sound that it stirred all the people's hearts 
that were within the church to repair unto it, and to 
make their prayer to God and that holy man St. 
Cuthbert."' A small altar, at which mass was only 
said on St. Cuthbcrt's Day, in March,' was connected 
with the weHt end of the boso of the shrine. At the 
sides of tho platform were almeries of wainscot, con- 
taining numerous relics of saints ; and tho side of the 
rercdus which fronted tho platform was filled, like 
that toward the altar, with sculptured figures in 



Above the shrine, at the cast end, wag suspended the 
banner of St. Catlbert. It had fastened into it« centre 

' IkficriptioD or tho Ancient Honiimenla, &c. The bases of 
all grent Bhrlncs had similoT seats nt hollows, iu wbicli aiiik pei- 
sotia ncre somctunce allowed to remain all Digbt, in hope of a 
miraculous euro. 

I" DescriptioD of tho Anoient MoniimeutB, &<!. 

' March 20. Tbia was the FeBliiRl of Uio Tfaiielation by 
Bieliop Flambard in 1104 (see § xvi.). The festival of the De- 
pocLtiun was held in Bcptcmber. 
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llie "holy oorporaK cloth wherewith St. Cuthbert 
oovered the chalice when ho used to say mass" — 
corerod with white velvet, on which waa laid a croBs 
of lod. A banner of St Cuthbeit is mentioned at a 
reiy early period ; btit a new one seems to hare been 
made after the battle of Nevillo'e Cross (October 17th, 
1346), when David, King of Scots, was defeated by 
the Lord Neville. Neville's Cross is ou the high 
ground, not quite a mile west of tho city ; and the 
night before the battle Prior Forcer had been "warned 
in a vision" to faBten tho corporax cloth on the point 
of n spoar, and to display it on the Bed Hills, within 
sight of tho battle-field. The victory was mainly attri- 
buted to this relic, and tho prior afterwards "caused a 
very sumptuous banner to bo made," ia which it was 
inserted. Like the banners of St. Joba of Beverley, 
St. Wilfrid of Eipon, and of other saints, this banner 
of St. Cuthbert was afterwards present with tho king's 
"host" on many occsBions. It waa carried against 
Stiotland by Richard II. in 1385, and by Henry IV. iu 
1401 ; and it waved over the men of tho bishopric at 
Flodden. After the dissolution it foil, says the author 
of the often quoted 'Description,' "into the possession 
of Doan Whittingham, whoso wife, called Katherine, 
being a French woman (as is credibly reported by 
eye-wituosses), did most despitcfully bum tho same 
in her fire, to tho open contempt and disgraco of all 
ancient roliques.'"" The King of Scots' "ancient" and 
his banner, taken at Neville's Cross, were, after tho 
°* Description of the Ancioat MoDnmeulB, &o. 
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battle, ofibrod at tho Bbrine by the Lord Neville, 
besides bis own etandard. Together with "dirora 
other noblemen's ancientn," they ivero fastcnod to irons 
round the platform of the shrine. 

A watching chambor, which eeems to have been 
entirely of wood, for tho nee of tho Fcretrar or shrine' 
keeper and his companion monk (one of whom was 
always present, day and night), was placed noar tho 
shrine, probably in tho north aisle. Until recently 
the whole of tho platform was surrotmdod by a screen 
of carved wood, apparently of the time of Queen Mary, 
when the place where the relics of St. Cuthbert wcro 
known to repose may have been thought to deserre 
this honour. Portions of this screen remain in the 
triforium above the south lusle of the nave. 

To this shrine the body of the saint had been 
removed after the completion of the Nine Altars, and 
here it remained until 1540, the yoar of the disso- 
lation of the greater monasteries. On tho death of St. 
Cuthbert in 687, his body was buried on the right of 
the altar in the church of Lindiafome. Eleven years 
afterwards (698) the monks, expecting to find only tho 
bones of the saint, which they might place in a shrine 
"above the pavement" of the church, opened tho 
oofSu ; but are said to have found tho body uncorrnpt 
and perfect, "more like a sleeping than a dead man."" 
They removed the chasuble, sandals, and face cloth, 
leaving all the inner vestments untouched ; and having 
replaced those removed by new, they laid the body in 
■ Bede. V. 8. CathbDiti, cap. 42, 
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ft coffin already preporod, and placod it in the sbrine. 
In 87S, when Biehop EardDlpli aad his monks flod 
from Lindieforno tboy carried with tlicm tlio body of 
8t. Cuthbort, taviBg laid into his woodon cofBn tho 
bead of St. Oswald, some of the bones of St. Aidtin, 
and tLo roUca of some other bialiops of LindiBfamo. 
Tho coffin accompaniod them in all their wanderings ; 
and after tho sottlomont at Chester-lo-Streot (see § xzx. 
and Ft. II.), Atholstano visited tho shrino in 931, on 
his way into Scotland, and made to St. Guthbort many 
costly gifts, including rich robes and vostmonta. Thoro 
is no record of any examination of tho body until tho 
year 1104, when it was translated into tho now church 
of Bishop Carileph. (See § xvi.) At that time tho 
coffin was opened in presence of tho Prior Turgot and 
others, and the body was again declared to bo in- 
corrupt and perfect. Beginald of Dnrhom describes 
tho vestments in which it was robed, and mentions tho 
silver altar, tho comb, and other rolica which woro in 
the coffin.' The head of St. Oswald rested on tho 
breast of St. Cuthbert.^ At tho dissolution tho visitors, 
Lee, Henley, and Blithman, broke open the iron- 
bound chest in which the body lay in tho shrino, and 
"found him lying whole, nncorrupt, with his faco 
baro, and his hoard as of a fortnight's growth, and all 
the TOBtments about him as he woe accustomed to eay 

<■ Reg.Dnnelm.,0. 40-3 (Suttees Soo. edition). These cbaptera, 
with a tran elation, Rre also printed id Baine's St. Cutbbett. 
* WilL Malmea., De ObbUb Pontificani, L. Ui. 
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mass, and his mot wand of gold lying hy htm."* They 

removed tho rclica (in whatever stnto they really were) 
to the reveutry "till tho king's ploaeure concerning 
him was further known, and npon tho reooipt thereof 
the prior and monks buried him in the ground under 
tho placo where his shriuo was exalted." This is the 
account of tho digpoaitioQ of tho relics given by 
the author of the * Doecrtption : ' others, to the same 
effect, are quoted by Dr. Enino from MS. sources, and 
from tho ' Historia AngUcana EcclesiBstiea ' of Harps- 
field, Queen Mary's Archdeacon of Canterbury. All 
thceo accounts, it Bhoitld bo remarked, are those of 
persons adhering to tho " old profession." The bills 
for making tho grave of St. Cuthbert aro now framed 
and hung in tho Library. 

XXIV. St. Cuthbert remained unJisturbod in hia 
grave until May 17th, 1827, when hiH tomb was 
opened in tho presenco of Dr. Raino, certain of tho 
prebendaries of Durham, and others. In a walled 
grave immediately under tho largo Bt<mo in the centre 
of tho platform of tho shrine was found, first, the 
" new coffin " made in 1542, when the relics wore 
burjod. Within this were tho remains of two other 
coffins, very much decayed; tho outermost of which 
was, no doubt, that iu wliich the inner had been 
enclosed on tho translation of 1104 ; whilst the inner 
cofGn showed by tho character and decorations of its 
fragments that it was tho same in which the remains 
* Dcwriptiou of the Ancient Uonumeuto, &o, 
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had beBn placed at Lindiafunio in 698/ Within thia 
laBt coffin was found a hunmn skolctoa wrapped in 
Tubes which liod ouco bocn of groat richness ; and 
among them were a comb of ivory, an altar tablet 
coTCTod with eilvor, a small linen bag, a very rich 
stole and maniple of the 10th contary, and another 
maniple of lotor dato, a girdle and two braoeleta, and a 
goldon croBa set with garneta. All these relioa were 
removed, and are now placed in the library. (For a 
full description of them see § xxx.) The bones, 
including a afcull, which was found in the inner coffin, 
and was no doubt that of St. Oswald, wero I'ointcrrcd 
in a new cheat, and the grave was closed oe before.' 

There can be no reasonable doubt that these were 
the actual remains of St, Cuthbert, It is ijuito 

' Itcginald's acconnt of this coffin ia that " tha whole of it 
Is oxtcmally curved with very admirable engraving. . . . The 
coinpBrtments are very circumscribod and fmall, and tlioy are 
oocupied by divera beaetg, flowers, and imagBs, whioh Beem to bo 
iiiBOrted, engraved, or furrowed out in the wood." — Cop. 43, 
0( the cnffin found in 1827, Dr. Tiaino says, " Its tid, and ehlca. 
Hiid battntn, and enda exhibited rude dclinpatinna, in 1ini>s 
rarved apparently with the point of a knife, of EvangeliBta, 
Apoetlea, Saints, £e,, and the inscriptiona in connection with 
focii fifjure were in clinroctera used at tha time of 8l CuUibert'a 
ileath, and of n ^leriod long anterior to tho aettlement of the 
monka at Durham." — Brief Account of Durham Cathedral, 
p. 59. Very coDaiderable fragments of thia coffin are preserved 
in the Library. 

• For tbe niiiBt ample and inttreHting account of these dia- 
coveties the reader ix referred to liaiuo'a St. Cuthbert, Durham, 
1828, The argumeota which prove these to have been the relics 
of St. Cuthbert are there drawn out at great length. 
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pOBfiible that the body maj have been incoimpt when 
it was first disinterred in 698. Instances are known 
in which, from ntttmal causes, haman bodies hare 
renmined perfect for a considerable length of time. 
But it would aoom that, probably long before the 
translation in 1104 (when only one or two persona 
were allowed to touch it), what passed for the in- 
corrupt St. Cuthbert had been in truth a skeleton, so 
shrouded and enveloped in robes as to give the appear- 
ance of an entire body. ITie cavities of the eyes in 
the skull of the saint had been filled with round 
artificial balls, of a whitish colour, indicating, per- 
haps, that when first the actual body showed signs of 
oollapsing, those balls had been inserted to give the 
full outline beneath tho lace cloth, which was never 
allowed to be raised.* 

There is, however, a tradition that the incorrupt 
body of St. Cuthbert was secretly buried by tho monks 
— at what time wo ore not told, but probably after its 
removal &om tho shrino to tho rcvestry ; and that the 
true place of his interment in tho Cathedral is only 
known to three membors of the Bonedictino ordor, 



• The skull of St. Cuthbert ogrped remarkably with tha 
description given by Begiuald of what wna obgcrvEd in 1104 : — 
"The cbin appeKred to thoae who saw it as if the lower bono 
was furrowed by a twofold divlBioii. In which furrow, so 
distinct on each aide, the quantity of almoet a traneveiee finger 
might be laid in, becauso its higheat tip was bo indented." — 
Beg. Bun., cap. 41. The chin of the actual tikull is aingnlarly 
indented, as appears tmai Dr. Baine's drawing (St. Cuthbert, 
p. 211). 
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who, OS encli one dies, cliooso a succesBor. Aaotlier 
line of traJition is said to descend througli the VicorB 
Apostolic (now the Roman Catholic bishopa) of the 
district. This is the belief to wMcIi reference is made 
in 'Marmion,' — 

" Tliere, deep in Durham's Golliic shade 
His TclicB are in Biuret laid ; 

fiut oona ma? know the pla^e. 
Save of hU holiest sorvanta thioe. 
Deep snom to solemn socres;, 

Who share tbat woniiroue grace.™ 

Such a tradition oould hardly bo Bustainod in loco of 
the direct asBcrtionB of HarpBfiold and other BonuuiistB, 
and of the discoveries made in 1827 ; but its truth was 
entirely disproved by oicavotions mode by the Chapter 
in September, 1867. The supposed place of interment 
indicated by the secular tradition (under the stairs 
of tho bell-tower) was then carefully osaminod; no 
remains were found; and it was evident tiiat the 
ground had never been disturbed since the construo- 
tion of the tower." 

■ MarminD, canto ii., stsnza 14, 

■ This secular tradition was preserved in the following woidi : 
— " fiubter graduB hoioos (sGcundum et lertium) clymucis ascen* 
dciitis et ducentis erga turrim campanarum in tetnpio mthodralt 
civilatia Dunelmcniis, prope horologimn grande, quod locatur in 
ungulo auBtiali (ani ejusdem, sepultus Jacet thcbaurus ptetiosos 
(oarpna B. Cuthberti)." 

The cBilieet notice of each a tradition ia in Serenua Cressy 
(1668), Ch, Hist, p. 902. The next in two MSS. in Downsido 
College, by F. Mannnck (1740), who ntBtes tliat be had beard It 
from F. Casao (1730). Both these slutcments pointed to tha 
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XXV. The c/ioiV aUle», ae already mentioned, follow 
the arclutecture of the choir itself. In the north aisle, 
at its eastern end, was " a porch, colled the anchorage," 
approached by a staircase (it was apparontly in the 
triforiiun above the aisle), in which dwelt an anchorite, 
and which contained an altar, with a rood. Projecting 
from the aielo, below, woa the sacrist's excheqaer, 
built by Prior WosBington (141C— 1446), but long 
since destroyed. Still further west, against the wall 
of the aisle, is a stone seat erected by Bishop Skirlaw 
(1388—1405) for the convenience of certain poor men, 
who in accordance with the terms of bis will, were to 
sit thereon and offer up their prayers for his soul. He 
is boried in front of this seat.'' The matrix of the 
brass which formerly covered his tomb may perhaps 
be that now laid before the altar steps in the choir 
(see S XVI.). At the east end of the south aisle, in 
front of a screen of carved work, was placed the Black 

romovttl of tlie body in the time of Hemy Vltt Tlie neit 
notice of it is \u 1828, wlien F. Gregory Eobinaon wrote to 
Liogont (Bee Lingard's ' Ilcmnrks,' p. 50j ; but in tbia nccoaut 
tlie removal was deBoiibed aa Ijiking: plao) in Marj's timo. The 
Becrec; y/ae partly broken when in 1800 the abelch of the catlie- 
drol which exists in the archivcB of the Northern (Bnmon 
Catliolio) ProvincB was allowed w be seen. Lingard'a Imdition 
(A, 8. Cliunih, iL 80) about the exchange of S. CutliberfB body 
for auother Bkeleloo in unltnown to the Boiiedictinea, who assert 
thot they poaafsa the secret. It is said that the Benedictine 
tradition concerning the site does not agree with the secular. 

' "l saw him (IJiahop Skirlaw) about fifteen years ago at 
Durluun, when his tomb was disturbol, swathed in load, through 
which the outline of bis crozier could taBily be traced." — Bailie's 
Liv« of the ArchbishopB of York, vol, i. p. 461. 
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Jtood of Scotland, n crucifix of blackened eilver' with 
figures of the Virgin and St. John on either side. 
Each figure was about 8 feet high, and on the bead 
of each was a moveable crown of gohl. It was this 
lelio in honour of which, according to tradition, the 
Abbey of Holy Bond at Edinburgh had been founded 
in 1138. David I., while "hunting the wild hart," was 
tlirowD from his horse by a "fierce and beautiful 
stag," and " caBting bock his hands betwixt the tines 
(if the hart's horns to stay himself, the unid cross 
slip^wd into his banils most wonderfully, at tho sight 
of which tho hart iinmodiatcly vanished away, and 
was novor after eecn ; no man knowing certainly what 
metal or wood tho said cross was made of."* Tho 
king founded tho abbey on the spot whore the miracle 
had occnrrod, and tbo " rood " was kept there in great 
honour. It had boon brought by David II, to tho 
field of Neville's Cross ; but the oorporax cloth of St. 
Cathbert provod more powerful than the rood, which 
was bi'ought to Dutham after the rout of the Scots, 
und offered at the shrine. What became of it at the 
dissolution is unknown." 

■ " Being ns it were BDifiiked «!! over." — DeBcriptioD, ir. It 
is from the ' DeBcription ' wo learn tbnt the place of thii fBmoua 
cruoifis ahortly before tha Kclbrmation wat at the end of the 
fiuutb aiale. At first, aa appears from a list of lelica made by 
Rlchud de Segbrooli. Eliiino-keeper in 1383 (see Kains'a 5t. 
Cathbert, p. 121), it wsg kept in one ol' tbo aloiPries cloee to the 
great sbrico. 

Deeciiption, &,<?. f^imilar Irgendi are told of gt. Euilace 
and Sb Hubert. 

The Craw of Boly Bood had known eeme changei before 
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A Decorated doorway, rcniBiaing in the wall Dc&rly 
opiKwito Bitthop Hatfield's tomb, opened to the " great 
Toatry " built at tLo end of tbo 13th century. It was 
rich in stained glaflti, and extondod nearly as far an the 
■outh transept ; but it was entirely destroyed in 1802 
without the slightCHt apparent reason. 

XXVI. A far more iufaraous piece of destraction 
WM porpetmtod in 171)6-97. Until that time the 
tlutpler hoiitn (the romains of which [Plato VII."] are 
spproachcd from the end of the south transept) 
eiisted nearly as it had been built in the time of 
Bishop Geoffry the Red (US3— 1140).' It was un- 
ciuoHtionably the finest example of a Norman chapter 
houKQ remaining in England. Within it was about 
SO foet long by 37 broad. Its eastern end was circa- 



it fnund \ta rotin^ plnoo nt Diirlinin. It had been tuken to 
England by Edward I., rtrrtainly beforo 1296 (in which year Uio 
fHliJOUl Comaation Stuns was conveyed t/i Wcatminater frum 
Reone) ; iinco, in 1292, BulUol enore upon it to withdnw hJB 
olaimi to Uio crown of Bcatland. On Ibia cxvasion the Blnck 
Itund wa> brought into the Chapter House at WestniinBler, frnm 
ilk place of keeping in the Abbey Treasury, (StBnlpy'a Me- 
morial* nf Wentmioitcr Abbey, p. 3112.1 The treaty of Northarnp- 
ton, 1328, which cloKtX the nnr betnecn England and Bcotlaiid, 
jirovided far the rcatoriLtion of the relics curried &om the latter 
country. The atone of Scone, however, viaa not sent hock ; btit 
the " Blaok Itood " waa then reetorcd. Within twenty yearn it 
wai brought by David U. into England to be lalieii at tlio Battle 
of Neville's Croas, and to become an appendnge of the great 
Dnrbam ihrine. 

' IpslUB tempore, Mipitulum monnchorum,, rjiiala hodia eer- 
nlttu, inchoatum et conguromatum cet. - 
Dnnrim,, p, 63. . 
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W, and tho vaulting of that part, drawings of wiiicli 
(Plate VIII., the cliapter-houBe is bero given from n 
drawing by tho antiquary Cartor) fortunately exist, 
possibly gives us Bomo idea of that covering the gi'cat 
apBo of tho Norroan choir, beneath which tho sLrino 
of St. Cuthbert rested for mnro than a centnry." 
Bound the eonth, north, and east walls ran a plain 
aroodo of intoreccting arches, having, below, thrco 
stone benches, one above another ; and in tho centre 
of tho oafitcm end was a stono chair, in which tlio 
bishops woro rcgulnrly instnllcd; Bishop Barrington 
(17!ll), in whoso time tho chapter houao was destroyed, 
having been the last. Above tho arcade were, at the 
eastern end, five windows, which had Tjoen filled with 
Decorated tracery ; two others, retaining nil their 
Norman work, opened south and north ; and in tho 
westcm wall were two opening to tlie cloister, llio 
string-course above the arcade and tho vaulting ribs 
were enriched with zigzag. Tbo four rilts abovo tho 
apao were canicd on very remarkable caryatides, — fuU- 
leugth figures of most unusual design. Short shafts, 
resting on the arcade string-course, carried tho other 
vaulting ribs. (Those details are seen in Plato VIII.) 
At the western end was a rich portal opening to the 
cloister, with windows on either side, and above thcin 
a largo window of the Perpendicular period, once filled 
with a " Root of Jesse" in stained glass. The fiuur 

* "The'phBpler liotMe wns spontied in one width by agwiincil 
Nannan vault, an evidanoo or great CDDBtmctiTB Bkilt."— Kiorddu 
M. HillB. 
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was covered witB inscribed alnbB and brasses, recording 

the bidiops who had been buried hero.* 

Bat this room, rich in oesociations, and of the very 
highest architootnral interest, was, in 1796, prononncod 
cold, comfortleBB, and inconvenient. The chapter 
architect (for thia atrocity was not one of the glories 
of Wyatt) was accordingly commisHioned (and it 
ebould be remembered that Dean Cornwallis, who 
boaeted of having " saved the Ualiloo," was still at 
the head of the chapter) to improve it. Ho began bj 
knocking out the hey-stonee of tbo groining, allowing 
the whole roof to fall on the pavement and to destroy 

• In the chapla house vhicli exJiite<i1 on llusBitcbefnro 1133, 
the hancB of Aidui, the firat biahnp of Lindiefamo, vhich tbe 
mnnllii lind brought with tlicm (o Durham, wore buried. Hore 
hIho were inieircd the rcmBimiof Ealdhun, Iho founder of Durhiun 
[Hco § u. and Part II.\ and of the following biihopa. — EBd- 
miind, Eadred, Walohoro, William of St. Carilcph, and Flarabaid. 
When tlio preeont building was begun, soon after 1133, the re- 
mains of these earlier biBhopa muat have been miscil, since titej 
ore reconloJ aa routing in the preaont Chapter Honoe. In tbia 
were also interred the biaho]>g,— William of St. Baibe, Hugh da 
Puiaet, Philip of Poitou. Bichard Marsh, Nicholas Farnbam, 
^Valter Kirkham, Bobert Sticbill, Bobcrt of Holy Island, and 
Eiohard Kellaw. It must bo rememhetcd that until Biehop Bek 
(§ XXII.) broke througb tbe rule, no totermBnt whatever wia per- 
mitted within tliB walls of the cathedral. The bishops who were 
with Carileph on his death-bed desired that ho would give pet- 
luiseioD for his awn burial in tbe church which he was building, 
but he refused, saying that it was not St that the ancient rule 
should be bioken Ihrough, or that in the place where Bt Cutb- 
bcrt'e incorrupted body was ropoting any other body should 
b« interred, or eveu brought within the walls. — Eim. ITtmelm., 
I* iv., cap. 10. 
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the gnTe-stoLes. The enstom end, about half of the 
nriginal chapter house, was tfaon removed altogether. 
A new wall was built incloBiDg the roinainmg portion, 
and all the nnoieut foatnros of that were hidden by a 
facing of lath and plaster. The floor wos boarded, 
tLud a plaster coiling was oonHtmcted, shutting out 
tLo great weat window. In 1830 parts of the covering 
of the wall were removed, and portions of the ancient 
arcade, besides the doorway and windows opening to 
the cloisters (see Plate VII.}, are now visible. But 
even the arcade had been de&ced and injured, and 
great part of it ia a modern restoration. The present 
floor ia about 3 feet above the original pavement ; anj 
it is tolerably certain that the onoient tomb-slabs still 
exist in situ boncath the rubbish. Three of the fuU- 
length figures which enpported the vaulting ribs of 
the apse have happily been preeervoil, and are now in 
the library. 

XXVII. Wo enter the doiaters through the prior's 
door, at the east cud of tho south nave aisle. This 
door is very rich Transition Norman, ajid greatly 
resembles a portal in the castle which, in all pro- 
bability, was tho work of Bishop Hugh do Puiset. 
Leland assorts that Bishop Hugh began tho construc- 
tion of tho cloister.' The prior's door, like tho 
Galilee, displays in the capitals of its shafts tho peou- 

• Collectanea, vol. i. p. 122, old edition: quoted by Mr. 
□ Biahop Hugh's biUldings.— Trans, of Architectural 
mud Archioological Souiety oC Durham and Kofthuubarland, 
1602, p. S. 
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liar Tolate which indicatos the tondenc; to Early 
English forms, and iaatood of zigzag the arches aro 
ciirJc]iod with various onuuuents of 1at« chiirocter. 
This portal, and^hat in tho castle, " with the Galilee, 
bnt in a difforeut way, constitute rcuiarkahle trial 
Iiioeos whether it was possiblo to carry out the growing 
tendencies to graceful vortical architecture, without 
the abandonraent of tho circular arch." • 

An earlier cloister must no doubt have existed, but 
the present cloister was begun in 1368, was carried 
forward by Bishop Skirlaw (1388—1405) and by his 
BUCCOBsor Bishop Langlcy (1406 — 1437), and was not 
entirely completed until 1498." The work is plain, 
and in its prueeut etnte the cloister is not very inte- 
resting or attractive, but this is partly owing to the 
removal of the old tracery from the windows, and 
the insertion, ahout the middle of last century, of that 
(unusually good for its time) which is now sc 
them, lu their original state tho windows in the 
walk were filled with stained glass, containing the 
history of St. Cuthbert. This was destroyed hy tho 
second dean, Kohert Homo (1&51 — 1553). The north 
walk was fitted with carrels (small square enclosures 
for study) placed against tho windows, and almcries 
containing such books as were in ordinary use were 
arranged against tho opposito wall. Tho arms on tha 
roof of the cloister are those of Bishops Skirlaw and 

W. H. D. Lemgataffe. 

Baine's ' Brief Acraiunt,' p. S7. Boma fabric lolie of tha 
Btcr are preserved in the Treasury. 
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Langley, and of various great northeni hoiiBcs. They 
woro restored, and not very aocuratoly, in 1828. The 
cloistorB wcro rostorod tLrouglioat in 1856-7, Some- 
where in the oast walk was a Bmall " chapel-lilco 
liuilding," wliich contained the coffin or slirine of St. 
Outhbert after the church of Ealdhnn (see § n.) had 
been pnlled down, and the present building waa in 
couree of construction, Thonce the " holy body " waa 
removed into tho church in 1104. Dean Horn de- 
stroyed the building, and Dean Whittinghom an effigy 
of SL Cutbbert, whioh it contained.' 

The UiixUory (Plato IX.) in the centre of the cloiHter 
garth was formerly enclosod within a small octagonal 
building, tho upper part of which formed a dove-cote. 
It was begun in 1132, and finished during the following 
year. The marble of tho basiu was brought from the 
bod of tho Tees near Barnard Castle, where, beneath 
the Abbey of Egleston, the river flows along its deep 
bed,— 

"Condemnad to wear a channelled way 
O'er solid sheets of maible gray." * 

For pcrmiGsiou to take tho stono thence 20s. was paid 
to the Abbot of Egleston. 

XXVIIL The domostio arrangements of a great 
Benedictine monastery are excellently scon at Dnrham, 
einoe, in spite of mnch wanton destruction on the pari 
of iconoclastic deans and enorgotio architects, the 

' Mi. Goidon HiU suggcatB that the nits of this ohspel may 
have 1jeea the place of the shrine in the former duuch. 
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gmUr put of tbe moMnfic bmldiiiga remain Ihde 
■Jtered. Tliia is clue6j owing to the uruigement by 
wbicb, iminediatelj after tLe redgCAtirak of the hoiue, 
tlie lut prior becMue the first dean,— an urutgement 
which prefwirred the noble maaoacripta of tbe Hbrmry, 
on well as tlio conventnal boildinga. Tbe ground plan 
hero WON the Koine as in all the larger honacfl of tbe 
order. On thti ca«t aide of the cloister was the chaptor 
bnuNe, with aome other apartuenta, above wbicb waa 
llut library; and at the aontb-eBst angle, on opening 
to the ])rior*H hoiiKo. On tho south was the refectory, 
having a connection at its western end with tbe groat 
kitchen and the cellarer's offices. On the west was tbe 
dormitory, with tbe frnter bouse or common room of 
tbe inonkfl below it. 

On tbe enut side, between tbe chapter-house and tba 
chiircb, a "sljrpe" or npon jMissago, lined with a 
Nuriiian inlersocting arciule, of the same apparent dnto 
KH tbiLt in tho ohaiitor-houso, led from tlie cIoiBt^r to 
tho miinnstic coniotcry on tho south siilo of tho choir. 
This wuH tlio original sacristy ; before the gruat vestry 
on tho Hoiith flido of the choir (g xxv.) was built, at 
tbo end of tho 13th century. In the paBsage which it 
wiM then mode (it is now closed, and forms a room 
Itutwoon tbu transept and tlio chapter-bouse) nierchanta 
woru soinutimes allowed to display their wares. Beyond 
tbo tdiapter bouse are three small apartments, tbe appro- 
priation of which is uncertain ; and a passage whiob 
foTiuerly lud to the Prior's House and now to the 
Dcanory. (For the Prior's House see post g xxxu.) 
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man work remaining baio. It is expresBly aescrted 
tbat during this period tho monks were carefully 
protected bj William II. Some work of a eimilar 
character aud probably of tho same date remains under 
tlio Prior's Houbo (bco § XJXII.). 

Undor tho loft aru four small roorae of much later 
date, which probably served as ecUare and poutrics in 
immediate connection with tlie refectory. 

XXIX. On tho mest sido of the clojaters, above a 
range of vaulted aportmoute, cxtcndB the dormitori/, 
now known as tho new library. ThiB was built 
between the years 139B and 1104. In the former 
year a contract for building it was entered into with 
a certain Jo)jn of Middloton, who seems to have com~ 
plctcd the substructure, but owing cither to his death 
or to his iuability to complete the work, a now 
contract was made in 1401 with Peter Diyng." Bishop 
Skirlaw contributed 330 marks to the new building. 
There had been, however, beyond all doubt a Norman 
building on this side of tlio cloister; since the door at 

» Tliis coninwt renmina in tho Treasury. " Tho contractor 
binda hiniBolf to fiiiish Iiis work before tlio day of All Sointa, 
HiH. During tlia intervening jjeriod, bo wua to rcx*ivt', yearly, 
a suit of elotboB. BUcb Bs y/vru wura by the prior's cnijuiroi, and 
daily, a white loaf, a flagon of bacr. ejid a disli of meat from the 
kitchen, of the buuid quality as that prepared for the oaqtiira'a 
table. . . . For every rood of inaaonry containing sis elU, ami 
half an ell square, he was to receive ten markB. Forty poundi 
vere to be paid bim in advance at the comniencenieDt of tha 
work, and iOl. upon the conipletion of every aiz looda, till tha 
donnitory was fimshod." — Bame'a * Brief Account of Durhaa_ 
Cathedral,' p. SI. 
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ita north end, wbich now leads to the Now Lilimrj, ii 
Normaa; and tliere ore distinct tracos of Norman 
work, belonging to an upper story, on the outer, or 
woetom, wall. This Nonnan cloiater must have boon 
almost eutiroly rebuilt in tbc thirteenth century. The 
groined fi-atcv house, running under the Dormitory or 
New Library is to all appearance of that date, although 
there is no record of its conEti'Uction.* 

The emiUler va\iltcd rooms bolow the dormitory are 
now appropriated as vestries. The lai'ger room at tho 
Eouthoru end was the fraier home, or eommon room, 
" in which wne the only fire to which the monks had 
access. Hero on the 16th of December, tho day of 
O Sapientia, was an annual feast of £gs, and raisins, 
and cakes, and ale, given by the communor or muster 
of the hall to the prior and convent at large." This 
crypt has been restored. 

The dormitonj itself, after having for aome time 
formed part of one of the canons' houses, was thoroughly 
and well restored between 1849 and 1853. The roof 
is plain Perpendicular, with roughly squared beams. 
Hollows in tho stone-work of tho windows show where 
tho suroens were fixed that divided tho whole chamber 
into a double row of cubicles, leaving room for a 
passage down tho centre. Between the windows are 
now arranged cases for books ; and in the roceeses are 
Itoman altars, inscriptions, and antiquities, found at 

■> Bee Mr, Gordon Ilill's paper in the Journal of the Arcbieol. 
AwociatioQ, vol. xxU. 
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Tariona etationB in Durham and Nortliiunberlanci, 
beaidea somo very rcmarkablo Anglo-Saxon baluster 
shafta from Monk Wcarmontb and Jarrow. A mag- 
nificent series of regal, cpiEcopal and other seals 
is displayed in tJio ccntro of the room, admirably 
illustrating the changes of art from the twelfth 
century to the sixteenth. Among thom two are espe- 
cially noticeable — the great circular seal, as Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, of Antony Bok, Biahop of Durham 
(1284 — ISII), and the capitular seal of the prior and 
convent. This dates from tho last years of the eleventh 
century, and bears a Greek cross, with the inscription 
"Sigillum Cadborhti Prosulia sancti." A reverse was 
added about a century later. This was an antique, 
very finely cut head of Jupiter Serapis, let into a 
plate of metal, and surrounded by the inscription, 
*' Cnput Saneti Oswald! Eegis," Such conversions of 
antiquo gems to Christian purposes are not uncommon. 
In a case against the wall arc five ancient copes, 
used, however improperly, as Eucharistio vestments in 
the Cathedral of Durliam, until tho middle of the last 
century, when it is said that Dr. Warhnrton, then a 
prebendary of the church, fonnd that they irritated his 
neck and his temper, and discontinued to wear them. 
Oue of them is said to have been given to tho monks by 
Queen Philippa, after the battle of Neville's Cross. 
Another, roprescnting David with tho head of Goliath, 
was the gift of Charles I. Not one, however, is entirely 
of the same date ; but the various portions of which 
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the; ore made np are beautiful in design, and deservo 
ftttection. 

In this room are original portraits of Bishop Bar- 
rington ; of Dean Sudbury (1661 — 1684), who founded 
the older library ; of Bishop Butler (1750—1752) ; 
and of Sir George Whelcr, the traveller (eee ante, 
§ xn.). A cabinet of coins collected by him is also 
preserved hero. 

Passing through the "loft" or emallor refectory 
(which opens from the south-west end of tlie dormitory), 
the great refectory, which has long served as a library, 
ia entered. Here the manuscript treasures of tlio 
chapter are preserved ; and here, in au open case, aro 
displayed the relics found in 1827 in the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert. 

XXX. These relics consist of a comb, a small port- 
able altar, an early stole and maniple, a maniple of 
much later date, part of a girdle, bracelets, and a cross 
(see § 3XIV.). 

The comb is of ivory, but eo stiuned and discoloured 
that its material waa only ascertained with certainty 
in the process of putting together the fragments into 
which it fell when first discovered. It has a round 
hollow in the middle, and agrees perfectly with the 
description given by Kcgiuald of a comb found in the 
coffin of the saint on its eiamination in 1101." Similar 
combs (perhaps those used at their consecration) have 
been found in the tombs of many early bishops ; buk 
iB quite ancert«iA whether this was a personal 
■ Beg. Dun., cap. 12. 
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relic of St. Cuthbert, or an ofTering of much later 

date. 

Eeginold also mentions that the saint had with h im 
in hie coffin aa altar of eilver.'' The portable dliar in 
the cose was fonnd on the breast of the body, and is, 
there can bo littlo doubt, that used by St. Cuthhert 
himself at some period of his life. It is a email square 
slip of oak, covered with a thin plate of silver, attached 
by silver nails. Only portions of this plating remsun. 
In the centre, on one side, was a cross, having an in- 
Boription ronnd it in a circle, and leaf omomciitB at 
the comers. The inscription, which is imperfect, has 
been read O 'AriA ET EEASTE, the letters under- 
lined being supplied conjectnrally. But this inter- 
pretation is, to say the least, doubtful," In the oatcr 
circle aro the letters OH. On the opposito sido of 
the altar was the figure of a priest, with the letters 
P . . . , O S . . . • S. Botwoon the wood and tho 
silver plating was a coating of some kind of paste, 
which rapidly crumbled away, and showed that on the 
wood below had been two crosKes and an inscription, 
all of which that can be deciphered is, "In honor 
. . . . S. Petru." The letters H. O. and H. of this 
inscription are precisely the same as those -of the MB. 
A. II. 17 (see pott, S XXXI.), which is certainly coeval 
with St. Cuthhert.' 

f Bog. Dun., cap. 42, 

* Tbo r in APIA has certainly been miBread. It seems rather 
to be UA. ''lie word which l)as been ^ead ET, is apparenU; 

ec. 

' It teems probable that this salcen slip wai the original altar. 
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Tho earlier »tdc and vmm'ple aro of oxtrcmo boanty 
bimJ intcrcet. They are fomioJ of flat gold-tLroftil, 
still as bright acd uatariuBhcd as when first ivovon. 
In Bjiacea or medallions left vacant by tho loom, figures 
are wrought in coloured sillts, Tho stole is ni)W 
bi'oken into five pieces; but when perfoct it had in 
tho CQutro a qnatreleil ornamoQt enclosing a lamb, 
with tho inscription "Agnu Dl"; and on either sidu 
hung full-length flgurea of prophets. Beth stele and 
maniple are about 2^ inches wide. Tho maniple liaa 
in tho centre a hand outstretched from a eloud, with 
the inscription " Dsitera Dl " ; and on one aide figures 
of St. Gregory, Peter the Deaeon, and John tliu 
Eaptlut ; and on tho other of St. Sixtus, Lawrence tho 
Deacon (a half-length), and (a half-length) St. James 
tho Apostle, At the ends of both Etolo and maniple 
aro the words " i3i]Iffla5d fieri precejiit," and " Pio Epis- 
copo Frithofltano." jElfled, who died before 91G, was 
the second qnoen of Edward tho Elder, son and etic- 

wliich wna nfCfrniirdfl jilntcd witli silvor. A Kmnll po^tRb1r^ 
nilnr, whicli BconiB greatly to hftvo reBcmbled tbia of Bt, 
fJuOibcrt's, WHB round, Bravmlitis to SinKfln of DuThnm. on 
lliQ lireHut nr Aecn, Bluhnp of Hexlmm (Jitd T40\ no liie traun- 
Idt.ion nboiit tho jeer 1040. "Iii»entu cut otimn RiipiT jxvlua 
ejus tabula lignea is moiJum alturia lartB ei duobiia lignlti 
uluvia HrgenteU conjuncta: Baulpla que eat in ilia Bcriptunv 
liiBo: Aime TrinUati. agie, tnfhie. Banda Maria. Utrum vpro 
roliquini in ea poaitio fiujrint. vol <iud dc raiiBO puin eq in lenii 
poiita iit igiionitur." — Sini.Duiiclni, 'De Gestig Beg. Aiiglor., 
p, ,101. The loBt remark sboviB tliflt tho custom ef placing 
Kiioh an altar in tha coffin wai unknown in the 12th century, 
phen Simeon wrote, and is an additjoual oroqf of tjie antiquity 
of that found witti St, Cuthbcrt's rclim. 
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coasor of Alfred the Great. Fritbestan was Bishop of 
Wmcheeter from 909 to 931, when he tesigned, and 
[lied in 933. In 934 Atheletane visited Chester-le- 
Street, where the ehrine of St Cuthbert then was; 
and it IB expressly recorded that among the gifts which 
he made to the saint were a stole and maniple. There 
can be no doubt that tbeso are the actual gifts of 
"glorious Athebttane" as the chroniclers delighted to 
call him. Apart from their historical interest, they 
ore perhaps uniqne examples of that " English eni~ 
broidery" which, before the Conquest, was famous 
throughont Europe;* and it is greatly to be desired 
that accurate drawings of these remarkable relics 
ehould bo made and published, reproducing, as for as 
possihlo, the original colours. 

The seamd maniple is much later, perhaps of the 
thirteenth century. It is of scarlet silk, embroidered 
with a leaf-like pattern in gold. 

Port of a girdle and two hraceletg, woven of gold- 
thread and Bcorlet silk, and not quite an inch in width, 
may also have formed part of Athelstane's gifts. It 
is recorded that he bestowed such ornaments on tho 

■ Eftdaier of Canterbury, who ■was present with St. AnEelrii 
at tJiB Council of Beri, descrihca a euperb cope, ■■ cnppa valda 
procioea, aurifrigio ez omni parte ornala," worn by (ho Areh- 
biahop of BeneventLim. It vm of English work, and bad been 
given to the Archbiabup in the day* of Cnut and Emma by 
-■Egelnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, partly in retuin foroneof 
the aims of St. Bartholomew which the foreige Archbishop had 
braoght to England lo eell, in order to asiiit bia people ^uias 
a great bmine. — Eadmer, Hilt. Novcv., Iiih. ii. p. 50, 
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The cro«8 has foiir equal arme, widening i 
GxtremitioB. It is of gold, with a large garnet in tho 
centre, one at each angle, and twelve on each arm. 
The form is Tory anciont, and tho workmanship may 
very well bo of St. Ciithbort's timo or earlier. Under 
the central garnet there was probably a relic, perhaps 
a fragment of the true cross. 

ThoBo relics are all placed together under glass. 
Portions of the very rich robes in which tho body was 
wrapped have, by tho caro of tho present librarian 
(the Rev. W. Grconwell), boon mountod and framed, 
and are now also to bo seen. They aro apparently of 
Eastom (or perhaps of Sicilian) workmanship, and 
their designs should bo carefully examined. On ono 
appears an armed figure bearing a hawk. They may 
have been Atholatano's "pallia." Such robes yvcra 
made at Baghdad and fiaesora, and bronght to Franco 
by Eastern morcbouta; bnt they wcio also manu- 
facturod in Sicily, where very ancient oriental designs 
wore long retained. 

XXXI. The collection of manuBrripla, which, as has 
been said, dcEceuded from tbo monastery to tho chapter, 
IB one of the moRt interesting and important in Eng- 
land ; it can only be seen by epoeial application to tho 
librarian. The MS9. to be chiefly noticed are tho 
following (they are here arranged chronologically) : — 

A. II. 17. — MS. of the seventh, or very early in the 
eighth century, containing part of the Gospels of SS. 
Mark, Luke, and John. A magnificent specimen of 
Anglo-Irish work. Tho opening of tho Gospel of St. 
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Jolin, giving the words " In principio" in large inter- 
laced lettcTB, and a representation of the Cmcifixion, 
aro specially noticoable. Attached to this MS. ie a 
fragment of the Gospel of St. Luke, as caTl3r as tbo 
sixth century. B. iii. 32. — A Latin Hymuariuni 
(eleventh century) interlined with Anglo-Saxon. A. iv. 
19. — A Eitimlo, also interlined with Aiiglo-Saion, 
(These hooks have been printed by the Siirtees Sooiely.) 

A. II. IC. — A copy of tho Gospels in majuscule letters, 
said, by monastic tradition, to be in tho handwriting 
of Bode. At least three hands, however, have been 
employed on this MS., the larger jKirtion being of a 
date anterior to Bodo, who may possibly have added 
some of tho later portions. At p. 87 is the only illu- 
mination — a characteristic interlaced border. B. ii. 30. 
— CasBiodorm] on tho Psalms, also attributed to the pen 
of Bede, though, judging from tho entire difference of 
style, no part of the two MSS. can well have been 
written by the same person. This, however, is bIbo 
of the eighth century. At pp. 81 iind 172 ore illumi- 
nations representing David enthroned, with a lyre en 
the lap ; and David with a glory, standing on a two- 
headed serpent, and holding a spear. The border of 
the first subject is very delicate and intricate, in light 
and dark purple, vermilion, and gi'een. A. n, 4. — 
A Bible in two velumes, given to tho monastery by 
Bishop Carileph, and of his time. It contains very 
Btriking illuminations. Tho first volume is missing. 

B. n. 9.— Jerome on tho Minor Prophets, also given 
by Carileph, and of his time. B. n. 13. — St. Augoe* 
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tino on tho Psalter ; another of Garilopb's gifts. At 
p. 103, abovo the letter J, is the figure of our Lord 
in bouediction. The letter itself cucIobob a portrait (?) 
of Bishop Carilopb, veBted, and leaning on his staff. 
The bishop's name is written at the side. Below, on 
his knocs, is a moni (probably the artist), with tho 
namo Robert Benjamin. B. u. 8. — Joromo on Isaiah, 
full of illuminations. A. I. 8. — Homilies. At p. 170, 
the commoncement of Borengarius on tho Apocalypse, 
is a very grand representation of our Lord enthroned, 
"His hair like wool," with the sword of tho spirit 
jirocoeding from Hia mouth, and seven stars, in tho 
form of a cross in His hand. The majesty of con- 
ception, and the skill with which it has been carried 
out, are most unusual at this period — about 1160. 
Tho design is not unworthy of Fra Angelico. A. ii. I. 
Tho Vulgate, in four folio volumes, in minuscules. 
This was written by command of Bishop Hugh de 
Fuiset (Pudsay, 1168 — 1196), and presented by him 
to tho monastery. It is a very magnificent book, 
written on the finest vellum, but has suffered terribly 
from tho rapacity of destructive "collectors," and, it is 
said, from Dr. I>obBon'e(1696 — 1718) nursemaids, who 
were allowed froo access to the library, where thoy 
cut out illuminations to amuse the canon's children. 
At p. 132, vol. iii, is a very curious illumination of 
battle of tho Maccabees, well illustrating tho armour 
of the twelfth century. In voL iv, pp. 1-10, are the 
Eusebian tables nnder arcoded work, already mentioned 
(S XII.) in oonnection with the wall arcade in tbf 
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oatliedraL TIiobo voIomoB ore in thoir original etampod 
leather binding, with braes knoba. The first voluino 
retains tho original etrapB. Bindings of tbie antiqnit^ 
are of the ntmoBt larity, nnd tho devices etampod on 
the oovera desorro carefnl attention. They reBemblo 
grotesqaes of tho same period occurring in architectnre 
and in MS. illuminations. A. ii. 19. — St. Fanl's 
Epietlee, with a glossary ; also given by Bishop Hugh. 
Beautiful illuminated letters commence each opifitla. 
Remark especially, at the beginning of that to the 
EphesiauB (p. 200), a gorgeous interlaced P on a blue 
ground. This retains tho original linen cloth to pn>< 
tect it. At p. 250 is tlio martyrdom of St Paul. 
A. II. II. — A very beautiful glossed Psalter of tho 
early thirteenth century. Great skill and knowledge 
ofartoro shown in tho small illuminations, and tho 
Tory graceful initial letters display wonderful power. 
Pages 66, 02, 122, 156, ore especially remarkable. 
Bome portions of the Anglo-Saxon gospels are attached 
to this MS. B. III. 30. —Collectanea de Monochis, ot 
the thirteenth century, in the writing of Prior Wca- 
ungton. H. 100. — Beginald of Coldingham (generally 
called Beginald of Durham) on St. Guthbert, end of 
twelfth oentniy. This was the first book published by 
the Surtees Society. A, ii. 3. — A Bible of the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century, filled with illu- 
minations. The monk writing on the first page, and 
Etaoding figures at pp. 317, 318, should be noticed. 
Tho colours used am of eitraordinary brilliancy, 
especially the azures. A. ii. 19. — Berehoiii Eeporto- 
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riom Moralo, in C vola. The date is 1395. The Lorderfl 
toe very rich and good. 0. i. 14. — Andreas on the 
Deoretala, of the fourteenth century. At pp. 191, 192, 
193, are aoroe fine heraldic iUuminntionB. 

XXXII. The prior'g house, opening from the eonth- 
eaat comer of the cIoiBtera, is tho present doanory. 
The arrangomcnta and ancient portions of this houBa 
have been for tho first time examined and deecrihod by 
Mr. Gordon Hilla.' On tho south side of tho entrance, 
(Lnd ranging with tho passago which leads into tho 
ahhoy yard, is an ajiartraent " divided into two avenues 
by four eeniicircular arcliea without moulding, and 
carried on squaro piers, each avenue covered with a 
plain barrel-vault. A door odco led through its west 
side into the low vaulted passage which forms the exit 
from tho south-east angle of tlio cloister." " This, it is 
suggested, may have been the original FratoF House of 
the monks, built on their first introduction in 1083. 
It is of tho same very early character as tho cellarage 
on tho opposite side of tlio passage (g xsviii.). The 
present dining room and hall of tho deanery formed tho 
prior's diniug-hall ; and a window at the south end is 
probably the work of Prior Washington ; aa may be 
the present hall coiling of carved oak. The prior's 
chapol, which projected into the abbey yard, at the 
south-east auglo of bis house, is now divided into three 
bedroomB ; and a long vaulted chamber beneath it, in 

< ' Tho Oatlidlral and Monutory of St. Cutlibert at Dutliam,' 
lu the Jourual of tlio Ardiwologicol Atioeiatiou, vol. zxil. 
• O. O. Hill* 
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very perfect condition, is of the early part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The (Mey yard, into which there is a passage from 
the east walk of the cloister, had on its south side the 
(/tte»t hall of the convent. It was divided into uisleB by 
piers and arches. The only trace of it which now 
remains is a crypt about 60 feet long, and divided by 
a TOW of Early English columns. This is in the 
kit^chou of the Canon's residence attached to the third 
stall. On the north side, adjoining the refectory, ia 
the monastic kUcJien, a very fine example, begun in 
13C8, and finished toward tho middle of the year 1370. 
It is an octagonal building, with a remarkable groined 
roof, and communicated on one side with the cellarer's 
offices, and on another, by staircases, with the refec- 
tory. There was also a passage from tho kitchen to 
tho guest hall. The infirmary of the monks was placed 
west of tho dormitory, between it and tho edge of the 
clifil 8omo portions of it remain underneath tho 
Canons' houses which new occupy tho Bito. Adjoining, 
and also on the edge of the cliff, were tho Lalrinei. 
Some Norman work in the west wall of the dormitory, 
visiblo from the small garden beyond it, indicates 
that the earlier dormitory, destroyed oitlicr in the thir- 
teenth century or for John of Middlcton's operatione, 
was of that date. 

The ^eat gateway on the cast side of the abbey 
yard was built by Prior Castell (1494-1519). Above 
it was tho ehapel of St. Helen, with a sleeping room 
for its priest. This chapel bos been restored and made 
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fireproof; and a number of statuos removed from the 
Cathedral at difToront periods of its restorntion or 
destruetion aro dopoGitod hero. 

XXXm. Botmning to tho exterior of tlio Cathedral, 
we como first to the east frout of the Nino Altars. 
(Plato X. This viow is from tho river bank.) Like 
the whole of tho north front, this was cut down, 
pored, and in fact destroyed by Wyatt at the end of 
the laBt century. It can hardly be said that evon the 
original design remains, since the flanking turrets 
were rebuilt in a stylo approved by Wyatt, but which 
is certainly not Early English. The north gable dis- 
plays the beautiful Early Decorated window, with a 
graceful arcade above it ; but tho turret west of this 
gable is Wyatt's rebuilding, and in constructing it all 
traces on the exterior of Bishop Bek's funeral portal 
were obliterated. In a niche on this turret is the 
famous Bun Cow, a sculpture which in all probability 
suggested rather than commemorated tho legend that, 
after the removal from Cbeeter-le-Stroet, St. Cuthbert 
announeod in a vision his doterminatien to rest at 
Sunholm. The place was unknown ; but whilst tho 
monks were wandering in search of it, a woman was 
heard asking another if she had soen her cow that had 
strayed, and tho answer wos, " It is down in Dunholm," " 
the site of the existing cathedi'al. No such story ia 
told by Simeon of Durham ; and it scome likely, as 
both Hutchinson and Burteee suggested, that tho 
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KDciimt Halptaro typifloil tho riches of tbe eh 
" Uowiiig with milk aoil booej." Tbe preaeot ■ 
turn iH miidnn), and roproecnta a vell-laed ■ 
horiiod DOW, ftttundoii by two milk-mBids, in tbe i 
of thu lutt ountury, with tfaojr pails. 
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(I IV.), boon noticcMl. Tho bliml arcade tmd^ the 
•Ifltu windows should bo runiarkcd. The Nonnaa 
turruls riKing abovo tho gublo of tho north transept 
luivo btioii i^niatly iiijurud and altered ; and the podi- 
tntiDt of tliii ^ublo txitweou them, which had been 
ouvored witli Norman lozenge work, waa pored down, 
tlio Nuniiaii oniamuutation doHtrojod, and the existing 
nondoNoript nioIioH iuwrtod. In the spandrilB aboTO 
tliu groat window of tho tranHopt were two figores in 
roundubi, uiid to toproHont Priora Forcor and CaBteU, 
one tliu nuiknr, tlio othor tbo rustorcr of tbe Decorated 
window bulow,' Tlioso woru dostroyod, and in their 
■toad woru inuortod a full-lougtb figure (from bis seal) 
of UIhUup Uiigh do I'uiaut (with whom this part of the 
ohiircb hua no conuoiiou), and a eo-called prior in his 
ohair. 

XXXIV. Tho great central tower (212 feet high) b 
in itH proHont state, above tho roof, of Perpendicular 
diuiaotur. Uishop Famham (1241-1249) built ft 
"lantern" abovo the low Normau towor; and Fryor 
Dorlyngton {12G8-1274) raised a belfry over it. This 
waa set on firo by lightning in 1429, and bo much 
isjorod that tho repairs cost 2331. Gs. 8d. Tho towor 
* Itaiiio'B * IliiLf Account.' 
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was again in a stato of groat decay in 1456, and 
the rebuilding then begun was not finished in 1474, 
when Prior Bell writes of the " re-edification of our 
Btoople, bognn, bnt not finiahed in dofault of goods, as 
God knowolh," As high as the exterior gallery, above 
the great lantom windows, the walls of the tower may 
perhaps be Dorlyngtou's worh ; bnt tho windows them- 
selvea, the gallery, and tho upper stage of tho tower, 
ore late Ferpendicnlar. In 1812 this nppor stage, 
nnder tho direction of Atkinson tho arohitoct, was 
covered with Itoman cement; and tho whole of tbo 
tower was mode to suffer serious indignities. In 1859 
the restoration of the tower was happily placed in the 
hands of Mr. Q, Q. Scott. Tho cement has been 
removed. The buttrosees, which had been pored away, 
have been thickened, llio entire upper stage has 
been &oed with stone. " The old figures, of which 
the tower hod been denuded, have been reinstated, 
twenty-seven in number, and the requisite new ones, 
thirteen in nmnbor, have been added, so as to fill up 
the niches, oven those on the west side, which appear 
not to have been previously filled,"* In its present 
condition, the tower is certainly the truest " restora- 
tion " as yet made in any part of tho cathedral ; and 
its grand and massive strength is well in keeping with 
the Norman cburch below. It was from tho top of this 
tower (then probably not higher than the external 
gallery) that the monks are said to have watched the 
battle of Neville's Gross (October 17, 1346). 
■ Secotds of Chapter expeiuea, 
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A drawing in tbo library, illnatrating tfao Normati 
cnthodral as it is suppoaod to havo boon wlen perfect, 
shows eocli triforinm window of the navo within a 
small dormer-liko gablo. Above ono or two of the tri- 
forium lights on the north nido of the nave there ore 
cortoinly marks indicating that eomo kind of triangular 
heading or ornament formerly existed ; but no troeos 
of the sort can bo soon within, whoro the whole of tho 
existing wall appears to be of undisturbed Norman 
masonry. Tho scraping and paring operations, more- 
over, which wcro carried over the whole exterior, 
render any conclusion from such marks very uncertain ; 
and it may woll bo doubted whether tho triforium of 
any Norman church can have been roofod as suggested 
in tho drawing. 

XXXV. The western towera, fine as they etiU are, 
sitfTcrcd not a littlo from the paring which thoy under- 
went at tho samo time as the north front (circ 1778). 
Tho patapot and turrets which now crown these towers 
wcro then addod. Until tho yoor 1G67 they hod boon 
capped by lofty spiiea of wood, covered with lead. 
Tho Norman work of these towers, of tho samo ap- 
parent data as the navo (thoro ia no record of their 
conetmction) terminates at tho height of the navo 
walls (above the clorostory). The npper Htagea, 
covered with arcades, altornotoly of pointed and cir- 
cular aiches, are Early English, still rotAining somo 
transitional features. Tho whole of tho west front, as 
seen from the opposite bank of tho river, is wonder- 
fully picturesque, (Plato XI. Tho point of view is 
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from tho left bank of the Wear, a littlo obovo Frain- 
wellgate bridge.) The Galileo, projecting below, witii 
its buttressed &ont, seoms to give additional Etiengtii 
and support to the entire structuro. 

XXXVI. Tho dislant views of tlio cathedral ore nil 
fine ; and from every point of high ground in tho 
neighbourhood of tho city tho vast church is seen 
dominating over the river valley, and even over the 
strength of the castle beside it. The views &om tho 
railway station and from Framwell-gate Bridge have 
already been mentioned. The beautiful walks on the 
left bank of the Wear aflbrd numerous excellent points 
of view, with the best of all foTcgronnds, rich masses 
of forest leof^e. The remarkable bond hero] made by 
tho river produces so curious an illusion that a stranger 
might easily be made to believe in the existence of two 
cathedrals. There is a very fine view from the church- 
yard of St. Giles ; another from the " Prior's path," on 
tho way to Beaurcpairc ; and a still finer, which should 
on no account be missed, from a spot called " Nine 
Trees," in a field at the end of the old Blvete. A fine 
sunset from this place will never be forgotten. The 
dark towering masses of the cathedi-al projected against 
a glowing sky afibrd such a picture as Tumor along 
has succeeded in recording. 

XXXVn. Of the caslle, as the palace of the bishops, 
only a brief architectural notice can here bo given. 
It was founded in 1072 by the Conqueror, but suffered 
greatly from fito in the time of Bishop Hugh de Fuiset, 
and was rebuilt by him about 117^. Bishop Hatfield 
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( i31C>1381) built tlie octagonal koop tower and tLo 
Rroat boll. Biabop Fox (1494 IGOl) curtailed tbia 
hull, but built tbe great kitchen and the buttery. 
BiBhop Tunetoll (11330-1669) constinicted a gallery in 
front of Bisbop Hugb'a Norman work, and built the 
ohapel. Bishop Xeile (1617-1628) further curtailed 
tho great hall, taking a room out of its northern end. 
In 1C47 the whole fabric of tho ca^tlo wae sold by 
the Parliament to Thomas Andrews, Lord Slayor of 
London, for 12G7Z. After the BoEtoration, Biebop 
Ooain (1GG0-1C72) pnt tho castlo into complcto repair, 
and built the great blaek etaircoso. Bishop Crowe 
(1674-1721) repaired tbe shell of the great tower; 
and Bishop Borrington (1791-1826) rebuilt tho gate- 
way. 

Tbe portions of tbe castle which doserve especial 
notice ore, the interlacing Norman arcade and the 
Norman portal, both Bishop Hugh's work ;— (tho latter 
was approached from tbe courtyard by a flight of steps. 
Both are now enclosed in Tunstall's gallery, 'llie 
portal, very rich and elaborate, should bo compared 
with the Prior's doorway in tho cloiators of the catho- 
iItbI [§ sivu.]} — the Norman chapel (so called) on tho 
ground-floor of tho keep ; tho groat hall, still very pic- 
turesque, in epito of succesaivo changes and curtail- 
meiits ; and the block staircaso, of carved oak, the very 
striking work of Bishop Cosin. From tho top of the 
keep tliere is an oicollont view of tbe whole north 
side of tho cathedral. 
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Dislorg of t^t SSm, hit^ Sfeott ^olucs of i|ri primipal 

THE soo of LiSDiBrABKE, the moet ancient represcnialivo of 
that of Durham, was founded by Oswald of Northum- 
bria in the year 635 ; nhon, after the dcpartura of PauliniiR 
in 633, Doira, tho southern portion of Northombria, had 
relapacd into yn^nism. It waa chosen as the place of tho 
aeo by Aidan, who was sent at Oawald'a request from lona, 
and who became the tirst of a aeries of bishopa by whom the 
obaorvauccs of (he Scottish Church were recogniaod, Thf-sa 

[a.d, 635—651.] AiDAN. 

f A.D. 651— 661.] FiNAN. 

[a.d. 661— 6G4.] CoLMAN ; and 

tA.D. 664—5.] TnoA. 

Throughout this period, Lindlsfamo was the only epis- 
copal Bee in Northumbria. The humility, the UDwearied 
diligence, and the simple life of these Bcottish bishops are 
dwelt on with delight by Beds : " Tota fuit tune soUcitudo 
doctorihns lllis Deo servicndi, non soculo ; tola cura cordia 
excolcndi, non ventris,"' 

■ The Itvcg of the Blehnpg of Durhsm hava been ei«elI«Dtl; 
written by Surten (' Hi>Cory of Durham.' vol. I.), Much lue has 
neccmirlly been mode of these livej in tbo fallawiog noticCi, 

>• Beda, U. E., L. lii. a. 26. 
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BetwccD the years 6ti5 and 678, the bco of Korthumbiu 

WBS either vacant or was held by Wilfrid, who made YorlE i 

once mors the place of the sco. In 6T8 Theodora of Can- f 

tcrbury divided the vast diocese into four bishoprics — tha | 

sees of which he placed at York, Lindisfame, Hesbam, i 

and Whithemo in Galloway. (SeoYork CalhedraI,?t.U.) I 
Tha first Bishop of LindiBfame under this ni 



[a.d, 678 — 685.] Eata, who had been abbot of the religioM 1 
bouse established by Aidan at Lindisfamo, and which had j 
oontjnued to exist since the death of Tuda. Elata was at 
first Bishop of both LindiBfamo and Hexhani. Trumbert, 
however, became Bishop of Heihain in 681, and was suo- 
coeded in that see by Cuthbcrt ia 684. In the following 
year Qata removed to Hesham, and Cutbbert took bis place 
as Bishop of Lindislhme. 

(a.d, 686 — 688.] Cuthbebt, the famous saint and bishop to 
whom the Church of Durham is in a groat degree indebted 
for ber special pre-eminence, has beea fortunate i 
biographer. His life was written in both verse and prosa | 
by the Venerable Bede, who himself took extreme a 
ascertain the truth of the facts which he records, and who 
founded his own narrative on a somewhat earlier biography, 
which is anonymous, but was no doubt written by a monk 
of Lindisfarne. The life by Bede ia for every reason most 
important and instmctive.* 

A later tradition madeCuthbert a descendant of the Irigh I 
kings, " regiis parcotibus ortua ;" but of this Bede knowi I 
nothbg ; and it, seems probable that he was bora of humUe | 
parents somewhere in tho district now known e 
Lothians. Ho ia lirst beard of on the banks of the Scottish I 
Tyne, which falls into the sea north of Dunbar ; and after- 1 

<■ All then lives will bo found in StevenBov'a edition oTBede'i J 
'Opera Hiitaricn,' vol. li. Much curious local infonnatioii i^ | 
laUag lo LlndiiruniQ and St. Cuthbcrt U d«t«il«a in Batna't 
Cuthbcrt.* Durhun, ISSg. 
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wards aaa shepherd in tbo valley ofllia Lauder. At a very 
cariy age he devoted himself to a religious lifo in the abbey 
of Melrose, founded, it ia eaid, by Aidan, the first Bishop of 
Lindisfame. Eata, afterwards Bishop of Lindisfarae, was 
at this time Abbot of Melrose, and Bolsil waa tho namo of 
the Prior. Eata shortly aft«iwan!a was appointed head 
of the nenly-eatablished monastic house at Rlpon, and 
Cuthbert went with him aahoatellar. (See Sipon CatMral, 
Ft II.) From Ripon he returned agaia to Meliose, and 
fell sickof apestilence which was then ravaging the country. 
He recovered j but a tumour, then first appearing, continued 
to trouble him for the rest of bis life. Boisil the Prior, 
who had taught and been the master of Cuthbert, died of 
the pestilence ; and Cuthbect himself then became Prior 
of Melrofie. At this time he was in the habit of traversing 
all the wild country in the district, instructing the people, 
and often remaining absent from his monastflry for weeks 
at a time. In the year C64 he left Melrose and became 
Prior of Lindisfame, under Eata, who was then Abbot. 

As a monk of Lindiefarne the life of Cuthbert was one of 
extreme mortification and humility ; but, in 6TG, after the 
lapse of twelve years, he determined lo adopt that of a 
hermit He found a cell at first on the mainland, not far 
from Lindisfame ; but soon retired to Fame, the lar^st of 
the group of islands which blether are named from it, and 
are at no great distance from his old convent. Aidan, the 
bishop, had frequently withdrawn himself to Fame for 
solitary prayer ; but there was no building on the island, 
and Cuthbert constmcled a rude circular cell of imhewn 
stones and turf. Here for a space of nine years ho remained 
in solitude, occasionally visited by his brethren from Lin- 
disfame ; until in 685, at a synod held at Twyford on the 
Alne, over which Theodore Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided, Tumberot, Bishop of Hoxham, was deposed, and 
Cuthbert was unanimously called on to fill the vacant see. 
Hb tefuaad, until the whola synod, with King Egfrid at it* 
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prevailod, and Cuthbert was consccratal by Theodore and 
six assisting bishops. In the same year an exchange of 
sees was effected between Eata, Bishop of LindLsfanie, and 
Cnthbcrt. 

Aa Bishop of Lindisfame, Cnlhbert laboured even more 
indefatjgably than he had done as Prior of Melrose, visiting 
the wildest and remotest part of his diocese, teaching, oon- 
flrming, and Ktrengthenin;^ the half-heathen people. In 687, 
feeling the approach of death, he returned to his solitary 
cell at F.ime, and there, within a few weekfshodiod. The 
striking details of his last illDeEsaro recorded at great length 
by Bedo, 

His body was conveyed to Lindisfame and bnricd in a 
stone coffin on the right aide of the altar. He gave an 
express command to his attendant Hercfrid that " rather 
than consent to the iniquity of schismatics" his reniains 
should be lifted from their grave, and that the brethren 
should flee with them, "sojourning where God should 
provide." 

It was in obedience to this command — though ttio danger 

was from heathens and not echismaticB — that the coffin of 

St. Cnthhert was removed from Lindisfame, and at last 

found its resting-place at Durham. 

Cuthbert was succeeded at Lindisfonio by tea bishops— 

[aj). 638 — 698.] Badbbbt. 

[a.i>, 698—721.] EAorBio. 

[a.d. 724—740.] Ethelwold, 

[a.d. 740—780.] CTBBWDLr. 

[a.b. 780—803.] HiGBALD. 

[a,b, 803 — 821,] Eqbebt. 

[a.d. 821—830.] Hbathdbed. 

[aj>, 830— 84S.] EorEiD. 

[a.d. 84S — 853.] Eahbcbt ; and 

[4JI. 854—900.] EABDnLPH. 

In the time of the first of these, Eadbcrt, the body of 
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St. Oulbbert, eleven years after his death, was taieeA from 
the ground and placed above the pavement in a coffin or 
abrmo, " digne veoeiatioms gratia," The body, it is 
asserted, was found incorrupt, (Sea Ft. 1., g xxiu.) la 
the time of Bishop Ethelwoli^ Ceolfwulf, King of Northum- 
bria, became a uiouk at Lii)disfariie. Under Higbald, the 
Northmen iiiodu their 6rat descent on Lindiafarne, and 
pluodered the church. The monks fled; but on their 
return found that the boily of St. Ciithbert hod been undis- 
turbed.* In thedayaof Bishop Kardulph (in 8TS) occurred 
that groat invasion of the Northmen which compelled the 
bishop and his monks to take flight a second time from 
LindLsfamc, which henceforth ceased to be the place of the 
see. They took with them the wooden coffin or shrine 
containing the body of St. Guthbert, having placed in it 
tlie head of St. Oswald,* besides some relics of SL Aidau 
and of other bishops. For eight years they wandered from 
place to place, intending at one time to pass into Ireland, 
hut were prevented by a storm. In 882 thay arrived with 
the body of the saint at Graik, in Yorkshire, a place which 
had been given to Cuthbert himself by King Egfrid. The 
Danes bod by this time established themselves permanently 
in Noithumbria. Eodred, one of the attendants on tho 
Hhrine, asserted that St. Cuthbert had appeared to him, 
directing him to find a certain Gnthred, sou of Harthacnut, 
and to present him to the Danes as Iting of Northumbria. 
Guthred was found and accepted by the "boat" of the 
•^ Sim. Dunslm. 

• The head of St, Oswald, which, afler his dsath atMaserTelth, 
in 642, had been placed on a slake hy the heathen yielor, and 
left on the l»ttle-fleld, WM removed by Oswald's successor, Oswi, 
and buried In the cemeterj at Llndiafarne, where Aidaa was then 
bishop: -'lacemeterla . . . coadidiL' (Beda, H. EL, L. ill. c 1 S.) 
It v'aa no doubt afterwards placed In the church. A ikull, lup- 
poiwd to be St, Oswald's, was found on the opening of Cuthbert'i 
coffin, Id 1827. (See Part I., g xxlv.) St. Cuthbert was con- 
alsDtty represented bearing the head «f St Oswald in his arml. 



Northmen. Stt took St. Cuthbert and his followers n 
his protection ; and m 883, at the instance of Guthred, they 
removed to Cuncacestre, or Ohesfer-le-Slreet, ahout seTea 
miles north of Durham. There a wooden cathedral waa 
built, and Cheater-le-S treat cootioued the ]>Iace of the see 
untJl in 995 it was remoTed to Durham, Guthred is said 
to have bestowed on St. Cuthbert tlio whole of the land 
between the Tyne and the Tees; and hia gift was con- 
firmed by Alfred the Greatj who obtained the supremacy of 
Northumbria after 894. 

The bishops of Chealer-le-Street (after Eardalph, who 
died in 900) were — 
.D. 900— 915.] Cdtheard. 
.D. 915—928.] TttRED. 
.D. 928—944.] WioBKD. 
.». 944—947.] Uhtbed. 
■D. 947.] Sexhblm. 
,D. 947—968.] AiDEED, 
.D. 968—990.] Elfsig ; and 
[a.d. 990 — 1018.] Eaij>hun, who removed the see. 

In the time of Bishop Wigred (in 934) AthelsUno visited 
the shrine at Chester-le-Street, on bis way into Scotland, 
and left many rich gifts for Saint Cuthbert. (See Pt. I., 
§ XXX.) His brother Eadmund also visited it, as did 
Eadred in 948, Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, was at 
Chester-le-Street during Elfaig's episcopate, and raised the 
lid of St. Cutiibert'H coffin, " placing on the body a pledge 
of hia love." 

The part which Bishop Ealdhun took in eatabhsbing 
the place of the see at Durham has already been noticed at 
length in Pt. I., § ii. He fled with his clergy from Cheater-le- 
Street in 995, fearing the approach of the Northmen ; and, 
after a stay of three or four months at Bipon, they returned 
northward, visiting the site of the future Durham on their 
way. The shrine of St. Cuthbert, says the legend, be. 
immoveable at a place, called hy Simeon, Wrdeland, s 
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it of Durham ; and, after a fast of threo days, the 
uiuimiciited toEadmer,one of the clergy, bis deter- 
i to Durbam. In that direction 
accordingly the ahrine was CBrried without difEoulty. The 
death of Ealdhnu ia said to have been caused by grief at 
the result of the battle of Carham on the Tweed (1018), in 
which the Scots gained a decisive victory over the whole 
foice of the Bemiclaa Earldom. Ealdhun'a " gtcne church " 
had then been finished, with the exception of a western 

Three years pissed, probably owing to the dieturljed con- 
dition of the country, before 

[a.d. 1020 — 1040.] Eaduuhd succcoded. During his episco- 
pcitfl Cnut vJMted the shrine, proceeding to it from Trimdon, 
five miles from Durham, barefooted, and in the habit of a 
jH^rim. Staindrop, with its appendages, waa then be- 
stowed on the church by Gnat The remains of Bede, with 
other relics acquired by the sacrist Alfred, were brought to 
Durham in the days of Bishop Eadmnnd (see Ft. I., § six.), 
who, virtuous and noble, was a zealous defender of SL 
Cuthbert's privileges. 

[a,d. loll — 1012.] EAnitED, ft secular priest, obtained poascs- 
MOll of the Bee for a few months. 

[a.d. 1043 — resigned 10G6.] Ethelrio, or EoBuiic, had been 
a monk of Peterborough. The convent resisted bis election 
ns the intrusion of an alien, and hewasespelled in the tliinl 
year of his episcopate, but shortly restored by the authority 
of Siward Earl of Korthumbrio. He is said to have found 
a large treasure in removing the foundations of the wooden 
church at Chester-lo-Street, Thia treasure he sent to Peter- 
borough, where he retired himself, and constructed with it 
"ways" through the marBhea, (That from Siuldins to 
Deeping is still called Elrichrode.) The clergy of Durham 
aoouaed Egelric of stealing their treasures. He was sent for 
' Do ecolcala quam iDcepent solam turrlm occldentalam Im- 

periBeWm foUqulL— Sim. Dunelm. 
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to Loudon, and died in iirison in 1072, Laving resigned ttw J 
see of Durlium iu 105(3 ; wbcu it was couferTed c 
brotlier. 

[a.d. 1056 — lOTl,] Etbelwin, or EoELWiH, who had alre&i^ J 
administered the secular afiidra of the bishopric. Egelwia I 
fell on the troaUed times of the Conqueat. With tlie Eaili fl 
Eadwin and Moroar ho aworo allogianco to WUIism Bt \ 
York ; but the province waa still unconquered ; and when 
Comyn was despatclied to Duriiam by the Norman king, he 
and his immediate followcra were bonit with the house in 
which the^ had taken refuge, and the rest of his soldiery 
were overpowered ond slaughtered. The result waa the 
entire devastatioa of the countr; by Williaoi. The bishop 
and cXer^y of Durhoro fled to Lindisfame; and had not 
loug retumpd, after the departure of the Normans, when 
Northumberland was again ravaged by Malcolm of Scotland, 
Egelwin embarked with much treasure for Colc^e; but 
was thrown by a atorm on the coast of Scotland, whence, 
taking part with Eadwin and Moicar, ha returned to ] 
England, was taken with the rest in the Isle of Ely, a 
Bent priaoner to Abingdon, where he died ii 
The gee remained vacant nearly a year, when 

[a.d. 1071 — 1080,] WiLDHER OF LoBBAiNB woH consecnited 1 
to it. lie received also from 'Wllliani the Earldom of ' 
Northumberland ; and it is probable that the Palatinate 
jurisdiction now for the first time assumed definite shape 
(See PL 1. § u.) "Owning henceforth, within the limits 
of the Palatinate, no earthly superior, the successive Fie- 
latea of Dnrbam continued for four centuries to exercise 
every right attached to a distinct and independent sove- 
reignty."' 

"Solum Dunelmense stolii judics 



« Eurteea. See post, Bi^iop Tioatail (1530— IBBS) for the fint J 
change in the pmreis of the Palatiaala Jurisdiction ; and Bit ' 
Vonifififert (ISBG— 1B36) for its filial extinotion. 
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ran the monastic verse. The offioors of Walchor, however, 
Leofwin the Archdeacon, and Oilbort the biahop'a kinsman, 
to whom the Becular ftdminigtratioii was entrusted, wielded 
this great power without modoration. Liiilph, an English 
noble connected with the famitlca of Siward and GnsjuLtric, 
remonstrated wi& the bishop; and was soon afterwards 
assanBinatod with part of his household. The peoplo 
became furious; and Walchor, who had convened a council 
at Gateshead, close to Nowcaatlo, was there killed. The 
cry having been raised, "Good rede short redo, slea ye the 
bishop," Walclier took refuge in the church ; but that was 
Bet on fire, and in attempting to escape he fell pierced 
by lances on the threahuld. Uia body was found by tho 
monks of Jarrow, who convoyed it to Durham, where it 
was buried. Walcher's death was followed by a fresh 
devastation of Northumbria, under Odo, the warlike bishop 
of Bayeux. 

The see remained vacant for six mouths, until 

[a.d. 1081-1096.] WiLiJAM OP St. Oahilepb, bo named from 
the bonrg and Abbey of St. Cabts (S. Cnrilephua) on the 
southern border of Maine, whore ho either was bom or 
took his first vowfl as a Eenedictino— was consecrated at 
Gloucester by Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury, in tho 
presence of William the Conqueror and all tho bishops 
of tho realm.* He had been Abbot of St. Vincent's, in 
Normandy ; and was, according to Simeon of Durhami 
"aoerrimuH ii^genio, suhtiiis conailio, mi^niB eloquentim 
rimul et snpicntire."' William made him Grand Justiciary 
of England; and tho privileges and possessions of the see of 
Durham were confirmed to Carileph after Gregory VII. 
had issued a bull for the full re-establishment of the see, 
tho land of which had suffered greatly during the troubles 
of tho conquest. Carileph himsi'lf asserts that he found 
^ FtiEMnte Wlllplrao ci;ge, et lotius Aiigliic aetiinliljua rpiacoiiiFi. 

-4)m. Dunilm., L. lli. o. 19 
' aim. Dunclm. ut lup. 
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the bishopric **pene desolata." He removed the monks 
from Wcarmouth and Jarrow to Durham (Pt. I. § m.) ; but 
on the accession of Bufus, Oarileph jomed the Norman 
nobles who supported the claims of Duke Robert, and 
after the suppression of the insurrection was compelled 
to leave England. He fled into Normandy; the castle 
of Durham and the temporalities of the see were seized 
for the king; and it was not imtil three years had 
passed that, in 1091, a reconciliation was effected, and 
the bishop was restored to his see. For his works at 
Durham, and his services to the church there, see Ft I. § m. 
The monks regarded him with great affection ; and Simeon, 
who knew him personally, commends him highly: ** Mona- 
chos ut pater dulcissimus Alios carissimos amplectebatur, 
protegebat, fovebat, et summa discretione regebat."'' He 
again fell under William's displeasure, and was summoned 
to Windsor, whither he travelled with diflSculty, suffering 
from great sickness, and died soon after his arrival, 
January 6th, 1095. The monks and bishops who were 
present at his death-bed desired him to permit his burial 
within the walls of his church ; but no grave had as yet 
been made within the building which contained the incor- 
rupt body of St. Cuthbert; and Carileph, rejecting the 
proposal, desired to be buried on the north side of the 
chapter-house. 

After the death of Carileph the see remained vacant for 
three years. At last 
[a.d. 1099 — 1128.] Ralph Rambard, the favourite and 
special minister of Rufus, was consecrated to it. On the 
death of Rufus in 1100, Flambard was deprived and 
imprisoned. He escaped to Normandy; and after Duke 
Robert's invasion of England, Flambard, like the rest of 
his adherents, was pardoned and restored in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty. He regained his bishopric ; 
but meanwhile many portions had been severed, which 

^ Sim. Piinelm., L. iv. c. 5. 
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recovered for tbc ace. Tbo sco of Carlislo whs 
fonudod, fte district aiibjoct to which had hitlicrto formed 
part of the diocese of Dnrham ; Henhom was given to Iho 
Archbishop of York ; and a part of Teviobliile was assigned 
to the see of Glaagow. After his restoration Flambard 
had little to do with the court, aod busied himself in his 
His works at the cathedral are meotioDcd Pt. I. 
§g III. X. Framwollgate bridge in the city was also built 
by him. He built and endowed the hosjiital of Kepyor ; 
and founded Norham Castle, on the Tweed. 

Flsmbard, low-bom, time-serving, rapacious, and utterly 
without religion, is described with horror by almost every 
monastic historian. Ho did much, however, for Durham 
and bia cathedral; and at the approach of death, ho 
caused himself to be carried into the chnrch, where bo 
offered his ring at the high altar, in token of restitution 
thus made of the many possessions and privileges ho had 
detained or violated. Ho was buried in the Chajilcr- 
hotise. 
[a.d, 1133 — 1140.] Gaubit liurrs, on tue Bkd, Chancellor 
of England, was consecrated after the see had been vacant 
livo years. Little is recorded of him. The Battle of the 
Standard (August 22nd, 1136) was fought during his 
cpiscojiate; and the Scots, on their way southward, burnt 
and destroyed the castle of Norham, but avoided Durham 
itself. 

On Oalfrid'a death the seo was seized hy a certain 
William Cumin, a Scottish priest, who had been in much 
favour with Galfrid. Cumin declared himself a supporter 
of the Empress Matilda ; and his usurpation of tho seo was 
favoured by those barons of the bishopric who were on her 
side. The Prior and convent, however, refused to elect 
him. Edgar, htng of Scotland, himself visited Durham, 
and tho Empress sent mandatory letters, but without effect. 
Cumin retained in his hands the temjwrnlities of the see ; 
hut the monks despatched messengers to Home, and three 
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yean ftfter Oalfrld'a death thej returned, brin^iog with 
them the Tafol order for a regular election. The Prior and 
ouavent accordingly chose 

[a.d. 1143— Uf>2.] WiLUAM DB St, Barbb, or of S.Bab* 
■ARA, t)ioir Dukn, tvho was then absenl in Lmdon. The 
fine year after his election pEissed in ceaseleea Btrife between 
the partiztina of Bishop William and those who still 
adhorod to Cumin. To the latter nil the baronn of the 
Wshoprio had awom homage, eicept Roger Conyera, of 
Jliiihoplon. By his help the now bishop whs able to make 
head sgaltiHt the party of Cumin, who at length suddenly 
■ubmitted himseir, apparently having found his cause 
hopelea. William of St. Barbara was accordingly en- 
throned October ISth, 1144. "Mnrlbus inaignis, statura 
eb eanltin veneratHlis, hospital itatis ubscqulo deditos, et 
contlniiia oloemosinis Intentus " is the description of Bishop 
William, given by Geoffrey of Coldingham. 

[a.d. 1153 — 1105.] HnoH DE PuisET, or PuDsiAons, gene- 
rally known tut Huoii Pudbev, succeeded. He was a 
nephew of King Stephen ; and though only tweoty-6ve 
yflani of ago, was at the time of his election Archdeacon 
of Wincheiil«r and Treasurer of York. The Archbiabop of 
York oppoaod tho election of Hugh, not only on account of 
hlH youth, but because his own authority aa Metropolitau 
lind not boon recognised by the electors (see York, Ft. II., 
Arbp, Murdae) ; and it was only after submitting to a 
■evere diicipline that the Prior and convent were pardoned. 
In the mean timo the bishop elect had proceeded to Rome, 
whcru, not without ROme dilGculty, the nev Pope Anas- 
taslus IV. consented to consecrate him. 

Hugh do Pniset wns a powerful and ambitioua prelate. 
Be bonjiht from tho Crown tho Earldom orNorthumbcrland 
for lilri life ; and the shire, or wapentake of Sadberge, in 
periietuity for the hco. Ho prepared to accompany KIchard 
to tho Holy Land, and caused a galley to be built for 
hli owD me, fn which was a throne of silver, "mirandi 
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B et dccoria, ut ftuyomm Episwpomm fiive Dncum 
gloiiani enperaret,"* The king, however, offered Bishop 
Hugh ft pDsitioa of tmat aod honour during his own 
abeence, on couditioD of receiving n " loon " of Uk treaaurca 
which Hugh had nocumtiUtcd for the cruBOile. A gift 
of 100 marks was also required ; and the Bishop was then 
made Justiciary of England and Governor of Windsor ; 
becoming also, when the kingdom was divided into two 
portions. Governor of the district north of Uuniber. But 
Longchamp, Biehop of Ely, governor af the southern 
district, was more powerful Uinn Hugh. He rmprisiined 
the Bishop of Durham, who was only released after ceding 
Windsor, tho town of Newcastle, and the Enrldoui ol 
Northumberland. On the return of Hichard, the bishop 
fell ^ftin into disfavour ; wnco it was asserted that he had 
wrung enormous sums from tho subjects of tho Falatinale 
on protenoa of applying them to the king's ransom. Hugh 
was accordingly sovenaly fined and mulcted. At tho age of 
seventy he undertook a journey southwards, in order Ut 
see the king, and to seek for new honours ; but he full siuk 
at Craik, and was with difficulty brought liack lo Howtleii, 
where ho died. His body was conveyed to Durham, and 
buried in tho Chapter-house. 

Bishop Hugh was a great and magnificent btiildiir. Tim 
Galileii in tho Cathedral was his work (see I't. I. $ xvii.), 
besides much restoration and addition in Diirliain (Jtistlu 
(Pt. I. § X5XVU.) He built Elvet bridge in Durham, and 
much of the city wall ; added the Keep towi^r nt Norlinin ; 
founded the hospitals of Sherbuni nuar Dnrlinm, arid nf 
St. James at Northallerton ; rebuilt the grualer gmrt uf tlin 
church at Darlington; and left in oompliitu m|mir tlm 
manor houses belonging to the sou. ilowovor fornl uf 
secular stale and magnificonco Bishuj) Hugh may havn 
been, and hoivevcr he may have 0[)pR'»Bml the ninti of tlm 
Palatinate (o[ which, however, thcr« i« llttl* itrouOt U li 
> Gaufrid de CaldLnghkm, 0. vUl. 
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eertnin thnt he did more fnr his see ttinn any IHsliop wbo 
had hitherto filled it. The 'Boldon Book,' or 'Domcaday' 
of tho oonnty of Durham (so nrnuod from Boldon, the first 
place mentioned in it) was corapilod by his order. It 
contains an exact acconnt of all the lands in andent 
demesne, and of all tho tenures in drengage and villenage 
throughout the hiahopric 
The see remained vacant for two years ; until 

[a.o. 1197—1208.] Philip or Poitou, a councillor and 
favourite of King Richard was elecled. He was not in 
priest's orders at the time of his election ; hut was ordained 
in Durham Cathedral by tlio Bisliop of Llaudaff ; and after- 
wards consecrated at Bome hy Poik Celratine, April 20th, 
1197. 

Throughout his episcopate he was nt feud with the 
monks; at one time placing the convent in a stale ot 
siege; at another surrounding tho church with soldiers; 
lighting great fires at the doors and windows ; "■ and, finally, 
dragging the prior and others from the high altar, daring 
tho festival of St. Cuthbert. Philip was a zealous adherent 
of King John ; and supported him in his resistance to tho 
see of Home. He was excommunicated accordingly ; and 
dying before ho could be released from tho sentence, wsa 
buried without the precincts of tho Cathedral. 

Long disputes concerning the election of a successor 
followed; and it was not until nine years afW the death 
of Philip that 

[a.i). 1217 — 1226.] Eiohabd of Marbh, or de Mabisco, was 
chosen at tho nomination of the Papal Legate. Ho was 
Chancellor of England at the time of his consecration ; 
but nothing is known of his family or descent. Like hid 
predecessor he was at constant feud with the convent; 
m EccIeaiBm vUicretur convortlBae in carixtcm, dum ouBtodiain 

armatarum alrcumponeret, ignem et fumum hoatiia et feneatris 

adhiberi prfficlpcret, cyliuni iucluiia infprrl, ut vol fame oidarenl, 

probibeict. — Gaufrld. de Coldingham, c liiL 
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and the mocha aconecd him to tha Holy Seo ol blocdahcd, 
simony, and Bgcrilege, The diaputes in conwquence were 
only terminated by the bishop's death in the Abbey of 
Peterborough. His body wai brought to Durham, and 
buried in the Chapter-house. 

A contest for the right of election between the convent 
and the crown i^n followed. At last 

[a.d. 1228—1237.] Richard lb Poohb was tmnaktod from 
Baliabury, The now bishop termiiuiled the disputcB which 
had exiated between the convent and the two former pro- 
iatcB, by a solemn act of convention in 1231, At Salis- 
bury (to which Boc he had been translated from Chichenttr 
ill 1217) he had removed hia otthedral from Old Saruni to 
its preaent site, and had continued the building of his new 
church until hiii tranalation to Durham. The new eastern 
work at Durham was begun during his episcopate (Pt. I. 
§xic.) 

The bishop died at hia birth-place, Tarrant, in Dorset- 
shire ; where he had foundul a house of Cistercian nuns. 
Bis heart was interred thore. His body was brought to 
Durham. 
Throe years of struggle for the right of election followed. 

[a.d. 1241—1248.] Nicholas op Farniiam, the Queen's 
physician, woa finally chosen, with tho consent of botli 
crown and convent. He voluntarily resigned the bishopric 
in 1249 ; reserving for his life the manors of Howden, 
Easington, and Stockton, At Stockton he died in 1257. 

[i.D. 1249—1260.] Walter op Kibkhaii, D(«n of York, 
aucceoded. He founded the cell of Warkworlh ; and died 
at Howden, whence hia body was conveyed to Durham. 

[a.d. 1261 — 1274,] Robert op Stichill, had been a Bcne- 
dictina of Durham, and Prior of Finchale, The church 
of Howden, in Yorkahire, was made collegiate by this 
bishop, with the conacnt of tho convent. He attended tho 
ttonncil of Lyons in 1274, and died on his road homewanl, 
at tha Ciistlo of Arbreules (Arbijx^lliB) in France. Ilia 
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^^H body was interred in a ndghbomiDg conTe&t. His beut 

^^H WM brought to Durban). 

^^M [a.i>, 1274 — 1283.] Robbst or Halikusd (Holt IblutoX 

^^H OM DK IsBtiLA, like his predecesaor was Prior of Fiocliala. 

^^H He waa of hamble oiigio, and GiafBtanea reconls the fbl- 

^^H lowing Btorj of him. Bo had given to his mother (pnna 

^^^1 poupurcala) a train of tieiTiuite and an honourable esl*- 

^^H blinhrooDt. Once when he went to see her — "And how 

^^H fnrw mj sweet mother ? " eaid he. *■ Never worse," quoth 

^^H flhe. " And what aiU thee or troubles thee ? hast thon 

^^H not men, aii<l women, and attcndnnU suflicient?" "Tea," 

^^H quoth ohe, "and more than enough. I say to one, Go^ 

^^H 5nd he rung ; to another. Come hither fellow, and the 

^^V vnrlet fulls down on liis knee ; and, in short, all tUnp go 

1^^^ on wi fihominably smooth, that my heart is horating for 

HomethlnK to spile me and pick & qnarrell witbal."' 

It wasduring the short interval between Bishop Robert's 
death and his successor's election, that WickwMne, Arch- 
bishop of York, endeavoured to visit the convent, and nar- 
nowly ewaped without injury, (See York, Pt. II, Arch- 
bishop Wiokwaine.) 
[jv.n. 1283—1310.] Anthony Bek was elected by the Prior 
iiiid Convent, 

This great hiahop, " the proudest lord in Chrestientie " — 
" le pliu vaillant clerk dn roiaumo " — better skilled in the 
use of the sword than of the mass-book, was the son of 
Walter Bek, Baron of Eresby, in Lincolnshire. He was 
ArcbdeMOQ of Durham at the time of his electioo, and 
wan consecrated in York Minster, January Dth, 12f^ in 
imnenoe of Edward 1,, bis Queen Eleanor, and a great 
■nomhUga of doUgs and prelates. On the same day the 
new Iriihoti translated the relics of St. Wiliiam of York, at 
hU o«rn exponiMv providing a magnificent shrine for than. 
In the miao Duumer Tbomaa Bck, brother of AnQNny, 
■ Eobm d* GnTttaiKal, e. xvL The tnndatioa b is fartees^ 




had translated at bia own coat the relics of St. Hujjh of 
LincolD, ou the octave of St. MichjLel, 1280, on which day 
he wm consecratM ia Lincolu Cathedral to tlie aee of St. 

The Bishop of Durham joined Edward !■ on his inarch 
into Scotknd in 1296. Twenty-six standard-bearers of 
lits own lionsehold, and 140 knights formed bis train ; and 
1000 foot and 500 horua marched under the consecrated 
banner of St. Cuthbert, These troops formed the van of 
the royal army. Bishop Bok was absent from the ai^e 
of Carlaverock on account of a wound i but be sent 160 
men well armed — 



And afterwards, in the battle of Falkirk, he led in person 
the second line of the English army, with thirty-nine 
banners. Bishop Bek was not less useful as a policiciBU 
than as a soldier. In 1292 he was seut into Germany to 
conclude an alliance with the Emperor Adolpb against 
France ; and in 1295 he greatly distinguished himself in a 
conference with two cardinals whom Boniface VIII. sent 
into England to treat of n recouciUation between EUwanl 
and the King of France. In spite of all hia services, how- 
ever, Bek, and perhaps justly, excited the jealousy and 
caution of Edward T. The King attacked the privilegea 
and possessions of the bishopric ; but without effect, until 
Bek, obeying a citation lo Borne at the instance of the 
Prior of Durham — between whom and the biahop there 
were constant disputes — left the realm without licence ; and 
the King (1301) seized the tempotatlties, Bek obtained 
restitution in the following year, but in 1305 they were 
again seized. The forfeited possessions of the Bruces and 
Baliols — Barnard Castle and Hartlepool — which had been 
bestowed on Bek, were resumed by the crown, together 
with other lands which the biahop had received fiom the 
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King of Scotland ; and Bek remoinod in diafavoar with 
Edward until the Eing's death in 1307. Edward II. re- 
Htorod the episcopal lands and honours, except Baniard 
Caatlc and Hartlopuol; granting instead to the Bishop the 
regal dignity of the Isle of Man. Bck had already beua 
named by tho Popo Patriarch of JeniBalem. In 1310, in 
the Parliament of Westminster, he joined the party of the 
Earl of Lancaster against Pieifl Gaveston ; and in the same 
year he died at his manor-house of Eltham in Kent. His 
body wHa brought to Durham, and tvos the first buried 
within the walls of tho cathedral. (Ft. I. § sxn.) 

" The palatine power reached its highest elevation under 
the splendid pontificate of Anthony Bek. Surrounded by 
hie ofBcers of state, or marching at tho head of his troops, 
in peace or in war, he apjicared as the military chief of a 
powerful and independent franchise. The Court of Durham 
exhibited all the appendages of royalty, nobles addressed 
the paktine sovereign kneeling, and insUad of menial aer- 
vants knights waited in his presence chamber and at hia 
table, bareheaded and standing. . . . His liberality knew 
no bounds, and he regarded no oxpcnse, however enormous, 
when placed in competition with any object of pleasure or 
magni6cence. . . . Surrounded by perpetual luxmy, hia 
personal temperance was as strict as it was singular. . . . 
Not less an enemy to sloth than to intemperance, his lei- 
sure was devoted either to splendid prc^p^sses from one 
manor t« anotber, or to the sports of the field ; and bis 
activity and teraperauoo preserved his faculties of mind and 
boily vigorous under the approach of age and infirmity." • 
Bishop Bek built much, but little if at all in Durham 
itself. In spite of his vast expenses, he died wealthier than 
any of his predecessors. 
fA.D. 1311—1316.] HicBABD Kellaw, had been a monk of 
Durham. He is described as infiexibly just, humble, and 
pious ; retaining on the episcopal throne all the virtues of 
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aiiMmk. The Scottish forajs nnder Brace and Douglas 
brought the greatest distress on the bishopric during the 
episcopate of Eellaw. The suburbs of Durham were burnt, 
and the land everywhere rav^ed. The destruclioii and 
consequent famine had, it is stud, cot been equalled on the 
borders since the days of the Conqueror. In the midst of 
these troables Bishop ECellnw died at Bishop's Uiddlelinm, 
and was buried in the chapter-house, refusing to accept 
the presumptuous honour which bad been accorded to 
Bek. 

In spite of much intrigue, and of the dcare of the King 
and Queen for the election of the Queen's kinsman Louis 
Benuraont, the convent chose Henry of Stamford, Prior of 
Finchaie, for the new bishop. The King would not ratify 
the election. Stamfoid proceeded to Rome, but the Pope, 
John XXII. hod, before his arrival, nominated 
[a ji. 1318 — 1333.] Loots Beaumost ; at the joint request 
of the Kiuga of England and France. Beaumont was 
accordingly consecrated at Westminster (the see of York 
was vacant), KTsrch SGlh, 1318. On his way northward 
he was met at Ruahyford, beyond Darlington, by a boily of 
msmuders under Gilbert Middleton, of Northumberland. 
These plundered and dismissed two cnrdinala, who with 
their trains were in the bishop's company on their way 
into Scotland; and carried off Beaumont himself aud his 
brother Henry, to Mitford Castle. The convent of Durham 
gave up its stores for the redemption of Bishop Beaumont, 
and the captives were released. 

The monks, to whom Beaumont was neither grateful nor 
friendly, delighted to dwell oa his ignorance, vanity, and 
petulance. He could read but imperfectly ; and during 
1, finding it difScult to pronounce the words 
' he cried, " Par Seynt Lowys it no fo 
pas curleis qui ccsto parole ici escrile.'"' Scottish wars 
uid tumults continued throughout his episcopate. York- 
* Gmyitanrs, c. 48. 
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name does not appear conspicuously in any of these occ&- 
fflona. He obtained from the crown the restoration of many 
manors, which had been alienated since the time of Bek, 
including Barnard Castle and Hartlepool ; but in spite of 
the royal mandate these two places were retained by theit 
lay holders, and never again passed into the hands of the 
Bishop of Durham. 

Bishop Beaumont died at Brantingham, September 2Sth, 
1333, and was buried before the high altar of his CatbedraL 
It is not well ascertained whether the stone, bearing the 
matrix of a large brass, which is now seen in the choir 
(Pt, I. § xvi.)i covered the tomb of this bishop, or that of 
Bishop Skirlaw. 
fA.i>. 1333—1345.] BicHABD or Bitby succeeded. The 
monks bad chosen the chronicler of their abbey, Robert of 
Qraystaces, but he and they submitted to the King's 

Richard of Bury, the first English " Bibliomauiac," and 
the moet learned person in England of his time, was Hie 
son of Sir Richard Aungerville, a Norman knight ; hut is 
far better known from his birth-place, St. Edmondsbiiry. 
He was edncated at Oxford, and afterwards became a monk 
in the convent at Durham, Theuce he was summoned to 
become tutor to the young prince, afterwards Edward HI. 
— a choice which was the foundation of his fortunes. In 
1325 ha waa Treasurer of Guienne, and there afforded an 
asylum to the Queen and Prince when the; bad been 
driven into exile by the Deepensers. On the accession of 
Edward HI. he became in rapid succession. Cofferer, Ttea- 
Burer of the Wardrobe, Archdeacon of Northampton, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, Samm, and Lichfield, and Keeper 
the Privy Seal. He twice proceeded as Ambassador 
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return from Borne v/aa met ia France by^ the news of his 
elecLion to Durham. At his niagnificeat installation feast 
wt^re ansemhlcd the King and Queen of England, Baliol 
King of Scotland, two urclibiiiliupi), seven liifibops, fiv« 
earls, and all the northern nobility. In 1334 he become 
Lord Cbancellor; in 1336, High Treasurer; and retained 
all his honours until his death. 

Bury was more than once employed on embassies to 
France during the negotiations which preceded the claim of 
Edward 111. on that crown. But, great and powerful as 
lie was, his chief reputation is due to his love of learning, 
to his collection of a vast store of manuscripts, to the grant 
of his books to Durham College in Oxford, and to his own re- 
markable work entitled ' Philobiblou.' Bury was no doubt 
the most learneil purBou on this side of the Alps ; but 
although this was theageof Petrareh and Boccaccio, scholar- 
ship hod not yet extended beyond Italy. "We may," says 
Hallam, "justly praise Eiohard of Bury for hia zeal in 
collecting boohs, and still more for his munificence in 
giving his library to the University of Oxford, with sjieoial 
injunctions that they should be tent to scholafs. But hia 
erudition appears crude and uncritical, bis style iudifTerent, 
and his thoughts superticlal. Tet 1 am not aware that hu 
had any equal iu England during this century." * 

MSS. of the * Philoblblon' exist in Bishop Cosin's 
library at Durham, and in the Bodlelau. It has been six 
times printed ; first at Spires in 1483. 

Bisho]) Bury's charity and liberality were wide-spread ; 
and the monks hod no reason tu complaio of the choice 
which had been imposed on them. He was burled in the 
Nine Altars (PL I. § xui.) ; but it dots not appear that 
any monument was erected to him. 
[*.D. 1345—1381.] Thomas Hatfield, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal at the time of his election, iras a son of Sir Walter 
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Hatfield, of EMM in Holdenien. Like Anthooy Btk j 
lie van a skilled «-amor, and the yeti after hit oonseci^ I 
tion be led eighty nrchen to the siege of Cal.tis. The greM I 
event of hi» eptBcopnte was the bftttle of Neville's Cnm, J 
October ITth, 1346 ; when, within ught of the monks ot * 
Dmham, who crowded the towers of their nthednl, 
Scots under their King, David Bnice, were defeated ; Dkvfd 
himself the Earls of Fife and Menleith, ood Sir William 
Donglas were niiulc i>nsoncrs( and a long list of S«otdeh 
nobles were slain. Oa the English side Lord HaUit^ 
alone fell. The Archbishop of York, William la Zooobe, 
and the Bishop of Durham were both present in the battle. 
tScflPl. I.§sxiii,) 

Bislmp HatSeld Becms henceforth to have been chiefly 
concerned in the alMra of the bishopric. The episcopal 
throne in the uathi-dral was raised by him (Pt. I. | xvi.) ; 
he thoroughly ro|>aired the Castle of Durham, and rebuilt 
the Bishop's Ball in it Durham Place, in the Strand, van 
Also built by him ; and he became the second founder of 
Durbam College at Oxford, first established by the Prior 
and Convent in 1290. Trinity CoIl^c now occnpies its 

Hatfield died at his manor of Alford, near Ltmdon, and 
was bnried at Durham, in the tomb which he had prepni'cd 
during his lifetime. 

[aji, 1381—1388.] JouN Fordham, Prebendary of York 
and Lincoln, Secretary to the Kin;;, and Lord Treasurer. 
He was one of the evil couoseilora of Richard II. In 
13S8 the King rehiclantlj conseutcd to his deprivation, and 
Fordham was permitted to retire to the see of Ely, — a fact 
which curiously marka the relative position of the sees. 
Be survived until 1425. 

[a.d, 1388 — 1405.] Waltbb Skirlawk was translated from 
Bath and Wells. Ho is said (and Leland quotes the tradf- 
tion) to have iwen the sou of a sieve-maker ; but it seema 
highly probable that the trndition arose from the Uanng 
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OQ the bishop's nhield of arms, — six oKicr-wancU mterlnced. 
Shirl&ive was educated at Durham House in Oxford, becams 
Bishop of Lichfield in 1385 ; vaa translated to Bath and 
Wells JD 13SC, and finally removed to Durham. 

He is best remembered hj his maay works of piety and 
muniflceiice. Ho built bridges over the Tees and Wear; 
built the great tower of Howden Church, the beautiful 
chipter-house there, and the manor-house. He contributed 
towards building the ceotral tower of York Minster ; and 
built and endowed a beautiful chapel stili remaining, at his 
birth-place, South Skirbugh, in the parish of Swine, in 
Holdemeas. At Durham he built much or the cloisters 
{Pt. I. g sxvil) In University College, Oxford, he founded 
three scholarships. Bishop Sliirkwe was buried in the 
north choir-aisle of his ciithedral (Ft. I. § xxv.) The 
sione which formerly covered his grave is perhaps that now 
placed before the altar in the choir (Pt. !. g xvi.) 
[a.d. 1406—1437.] TH0M4B Lanolkv, Dean of York, and 
member of an ancient Yorkshire family, succeeded. Lang- 
ley, who had been educated at Cambridge, was an eager 
Ibllower of the house of Lancaster, and rose rapidly in con- 
sequence. In 1401 he became Dean of York ; in 1405 
Lord High CbancelloT ; and in the same year was elected 
lo t!ie see of York, vacant by the death ot Archbishop 
Scroije ; but Langley was never Installed at York, and iu 
140G he bei^ame Bishop of Durham, when he ceased to bo 
cliaocellor. In 1411 he received a cardinal's bat from 
Pope John XXITI. Under Heury V. he was, in 1414, 
ambassador in France; and in 1417 was again chancellur, 
riilaining the seals until the deitth of Heury V. Ho re* 
sumed them in 1423, and finaliy resigned office in 142G. 
In 1424, James, King of Scotland, who had long been 
detained in England, was set at liberty, and married Jane 
Beaufort. The young King and Queen were entertained 
fur a month at Durham by Cardinal Lnngley ; nnd were 
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esoorted by all the gentry of Nurthumberlaud and tha , 
biahopric to Melroee Abbey. 

Langley's work in the Qalilee at Durliam ia noticud, Pt 
1. § xvni. HiB tomb reniBmH then.'. (I't. I. § id.) 
[a.d. 1437— 14G7.] BOBKKT Kf.villb. fourth son of KaljJi, 
Earl of Westniorlaud, by Joau of Luucaster, sister of | 
Honry lV.,waa tmriBlatedfroDiSalishnry. During Neville's . 
episcopate Honry VI. Tisited the Bhrioe of St. Cuthbeil^ 
SiOd remained for several days in the Castle of Durham. 
I'ho King wrote afterwards W Mnater John Somerset, to 
thu effect that he had been " right merry in his pilgrymage," 
seeing that the churuh of Durham was bo noble, the people 
BO iifttholick and bo loyal,' Bishop Neville was buried 
among his own kin, iii tho south aisle of the cathedral 



[a.d. 14S7 — 1476.] Laurfjil'B Booth was appointed by 
Papal bull, through the interest of Queen MargareL Ho 
was a acftlous LancaatriaiL In 1462, more than twelve 
montiis after the brittle of Towton, Edward IV. seized the 
tcmporalitiea of Durham, which were not restored until 
1464 ; and thenceforth Bishop Booth, whatever his renl sym- 
pathies may Lave been, does not seem to have oppOBtKl him- 
Belf to the ruling powers. He became chancellor in 1473, 
and was translated to York in 14 T6. He died and was 
buried at Southwell in Nottingham Bbire. 

[A.D. 147G— 1483.] WIU.UM DUDtBY had been the firat 
Dean of Edward IV.'a new chripel of Windsor. He was 
the uncle of Henry VH.'s notoriouR minister, and foimdei- 
of the great bouse of Dudley. His monument remains in 
the chapel of St. Nicholas in WeHtniinsler Abbey, where 
lie was buried. 

[A.a 1483—1494.] John Sherwood, Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond. After the fall of Richard at Bosworth, Bishop 
Sherwood, who had been in his confidence, was watched 
> See the whole letter in Baine'i ' St. Ciilhbert,' p. 15a. 
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with fluspicion by Henry VIL, bat concerned himiieir in no 
public monsurcs. He died at Bome, January 12th, I4{^ ; 
and waH buried in the church of the English Cullege. The 
title on his toroh " screnissimi regis Anglife orator," rofera 
probably to his nraployment under Edward IV., when ba 
had bi»n English advocate at Rome. 

[a.d. 1494 — 1601.] Richard Fox, translaled from Balh and 
Wella. He was bom at Bopealey in LincoluBhire ; and wtw 
early putronised by Morton, Bishop of Ely, who was ono 
of the most ardent supporters of Henry VII. Poi accord- 
inply followed on that side ; and immediately after Bos- 
worth bwame a Privy Councillor. In 1487 ho was made 
IHahop of Exeter and Kooper of tho Privy Seal; in 1491 
ho was translated to Batb and WoUs, and thence in 1494 
tit Durham. 

Whilst Bishop of Durham tho whole management of tho 
north, and of the Scottish border, waa committed to the 
charge of Fox. Ho defended Norham Guccessfully againut 
a sicgo conducted by King James in person ; and it wan 
owing to Fox's influence that peace was concluded in 1503, 
and that the Princess Margaret of England became the 
bride of James. Before this had been effected the bishop 
had been translated to Winchester. There ho died in 152H, 
and ivaa buried in tho magniGcent chantry which atill 
remains. (Seo Winchester Cathedral, Pt. It.) 

[a. a 1502 — 1505.] Wiluak Swihoukk, Warden of Merfon 
College, Oxford, and Provost of Ktou, became Abbot of 
St. Mary's, York, in 1485, and Bishop of Carlisle in 140G. 
Thence he was translated to Durham. He was buried in 
St. Mary's Abbey, York. 
The king retained the temporalities for two years, until 

[A.n. 1607—1508.] Chbistoi'hek BAiNRBionB, Dean of York, 
siicce«Ied. Ho was traoHlatfd to York in tho following 
year. (See York, Pt. II.) 

[aa. 1609—1522.] TaoM&B Buiuall, Dean of Saliebniy 
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During hia cpiacopato t 
(September 9lh. 1613). 

BUbop Rutbatl, by order of Henry VIIL, coniinled an 
account of the lands and revenues of tho crown throughoat 
EnglADd, and at the same time ho drew up a statement of 
bis own wealth. The two books wore bound aliko ; and it 
is said that Knthall's private volume was placed by him in 
tho hands of Wolsey by mistake for the other. WoUey 
showed it to tho king, who made no ungenerous use of it; 
but Bishop RuthatI, on discovering hia error, is said to have 
died of chagrio. A similar slory is told of Wolsoy hiniBelf, 
and of others; and its truth seems at least doubtful. 
Rutball was buried in St, John's Chapel, in WesUninsler 
Abbey. 
[a.d. 1522—1528.] Cardinal Wolbet held the see ol 
Durham, together with that of York, far six years, but 
noTer vJMtcd his northern diocese. In 1528, on the death 
of Fox, Wolsey resigned Durham, and was translated to 
Winchester. 
After a short vacancy, 
[aji, 1630—1559.] CoTHBEBT TuKBTALL succeeded. Ho 
was, as appears most probable, the son of Thomas Tun- 
stall, of Hackforth, near the village of Tunatali, in Hioh- 
mondabiie; and brother of Sir Brian Tunstall, who fell at 
Flodden. Ho was educated at Oxford, but removed thence 
to Cambridge on the breaking out of the plague, and 
finally preceded to Padua. In 1508, when only aub-deacon, 
he became rector of Stanhope ; in 1515, Archdeacon of 
Cheater; and in 1616 rector of Harrow-on-the-Hill, and 
Master of the Bolls. In tho same year he went on an 
embaay to Charles V. at Bruaaels, where he lodged under 
the same roof with Erasmus, and was ever afterwards his 
firm friend. In 1619 Tunstall was made Dean of Salis- 
bury ; and in 1522 Bishop of London, tmd Keeper of tbe 
Great SeaL In 1529-SO he was trsnilated to DuTham. 
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Between I51G nnd 1530 lia had Iwen employed on many 
cmbaiiaiea tu Franco and Germany ; and tn 1627 had accom- 
panied Wolscy on hU ma^ificent embassy Co France. . 

Bishop TunHtall, like Erasmua, whs a decided Beformcr, 
without any disposition to scparato himself from IIib 
Church. He "wanted the firnmeas and constancy of a 
martyr, yet poaseiised qualities scarcely less rare or valuable. 
With mild and scholar-like acepticiam, he refnsod to per- 
ficcute others for opinions on which he had himaelf felt 
doubt and indecision ; and during the heat of the Marian 
(leLtjCCUtion not a single victim bled within the limits of 
the church of Durham." ' 

It was after the aupprcssion of the Filgriniago of Grace 
in 1G36 that Ilenry VIII., recognising the atrong feeling in 
the North for the "old religion," and fearing the great 
powers of tho Counts Palatine, swept away the most im- 
portant of them by Act of Parliament, These were never 
restored. The bishop was deprived of his privilege of 
pardoning treason, murder, and other crimes; alt writs were 
henceforth to run in the name of the King, and the ancient 
form of indictment, "centre pacem Episcopi" was altered 
tfl the usual "against the King's J'eace"; the King's 
justices were to have authority within the fr-incbise; and 
certain lines and forfeitures were henceforth to go to tlie 
Crown, aud not to the Bishop, In 1540 tho great 
monastery at Durham was surrendered to the Crown. 
Tunstall had accepted the Royal supi'cmacy, and main- 
tained considerable influence during the remainder of tho 
reign of Henry, He was not ready to accept the sweeping 
measures which followed the acctsaion of Edward VI, ; and 
although he remained uninjured for some time, the Duke 
of Northumberiand looked with too much greed on tlie 
lands of the bishopric for TuiiatjiU'a permanent safety. He 
was deprived in 15B2 ; and ii was proposed to suppress the 
ancient see, nnd erect two new bishoprics, with very 
• Surteci, 



nrcsBtle, tbe other St G 
IfwiialiiLi HntlmmbeTlaDil h^ aatei Dnriisin Homs, in 
Um amnd, and iai obtained lbs "rtewwdahip'' oC tbe 
TPWMwiTiig renuam of tbe we. Tbe death of EdwanI 
ducoooerted all tfacsEplatiB; and T^matall was r art oi t d to 
bic (onner positioa. 

On the accenion of Elizabrtb, TmuUlI, ftom «1»tever 
reamn, dedined the calh uf EOpfnnacy, althoogh be bad 
defnided it in the lifetime of Heni? VIII. He -naa de- 
prived, accordiiigljr, tieptember 29th, 1559, the lut of tbe 
ejected Uahops. Uttle mote than sis weeks attenrardi he 
died at lAinbeth, nnder tbe roof of Aicblnsbop Fuker, 
where be had been placed in easjr lestnint. He wis bnried 
in tbe chancel of I^mbetb efaarch. 
{a.d. 1560—1575.] James Pilkingtoh, the Grat Protestant 
Ksbop of Dariiani, was a member of aa andent Idncadiii-e 
bmily, of dedded Poritaa tendencies. He was edncsted at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, took himself to Geneva 
dniing tbe Hariao pereecntion, and retamed on the accefl- 
aion of Elizabeth, when he was made Master of St. Jobn'^ 
and soon afWrwards Bishop of Dnrbam. There is little 
doubt that. Bishop PilfcingtoD looked with no e^e of dii- 
pleaaure on the destructive and iconoclastic |m)Ceedings of 
Dean Waddiitgton ; yet od the whole he seems to have 
deserved tbe eulogium of Fuller, who speaks of him as the 
"food old bishop of Durham, a grave and truly reverend 
nuin, of great learning, piety, and such frugal simplicity of 
life M well become a modest Christian prclalc,"' 

During Pilliin^ton's episcopacy the lamous " rising in the 
north" oocnrred, when the i;rcat Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmorland, assisted by many of the " best gently " 
of the North, rose in amis in the vain attempt to restore 
the "old religion." The bishop fled into tbe south of 
England on the first alarm, and the insiirgents celebrated 
mass in bis cathedral. I'he rebellion vae Speedily quelled, 
■ WoTthlM, Lancaihlre. 
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and great part of tho lands of the bigboprio wore con- 
fiscated. The see atill retained the full right to foifeiturcB 
for high treason and felony within the Palatinate ; and the 
hmdB now coDfiscated woald have fallen to it, had not 
Elizabeth caused a, special act to be pansed, providing 
that for this occasion the lands sbonid become the property 
of the Crown. 

Bishop Pilkingtun left two daughters, "for whom be 
is said (o have saved nucb large fortunea >IR lo have pro- 
voked the jealousy of Queen Elizabeth, who "scoroed that 
a bishop's daughter should equal a princess;" and, if Fuller 
may be credited, deprived tho bishopric in conxoquence 
of lOOO/. a year, which she settled on the garrison of 
Berwick." 

After a vacancy of seven months, 
[a.d. 157S — 1587.] Richard Bakneb was traoshtteH from 
Carlisle under the patronage of Lord Burleigh. This 
bisbop is chiefly noticeable for his long disputes with Arch- 
bishop Grindall, which need not be dwelt upon here. He 
was a decided Puritan, and found some difficulty in settling 
to his mind " that Augie t^bulum, the church of Dur- 
ham ; whose stinko is grievous in the nose of God ami 
men, and which to purge far posseth Hercules' labours.' 
To this bishop, no leas than to his predecessor, is due much 
of tho destruction of ancient nionumcnts within the 
Cathedral. 

Tho see remained vacant fur nearly two years, tho dio- 

crae being in a neglected and Jmiioverisbcd condition. At 

length, 

[A,D. 1589, translated to York 1504.] Matthew Huttos 

was consocratai to it. (Sen ' York,' Pt. U.) His sno- 

[a-d. 1595, transluled 1600.] Tobt Mathew, alwo passed 
from Durham lo York. (See 'York,' Pt. I!.) As Bisbo)' 
of Durham be maintained firmly the privilegi's of hia «ee ^ 
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thougli in 1603 he demised Norham CoBtlo, NorhaiDHhire, 
and Islandshirc to the King. Norhom was ocucr regained 
by the see; but, as some compeDBatioii, Darham House, in 
the Strand, was at this time rcBtored to it, 

[4.1). 1606—1617.] William Jaber, educated at Christ 
Clinrch, in (Word, became Master of University College in 
li;72, Dean of Christ. Church in 1584, and in 159(> Dean 
of Durham. He bad been chaplaia to the Ekrl of Leicester, 
and was of course a Puritan. Little is reoordcd of him. 

[a,u. IGIT, tmnslatcd from Lincoln; 1627, tmnslatcd (u 
WinchoBter.] Richard Neile, whoso life belongs com- 
pletely to ilio history of his time, was translated from Win- 
chester to York, 1631. (Sec that Cathedral, Pt. H.) 

[a.D. 16J^ (March 3), translated lo York, June 16, 
1638.] George Monteigke, held the see for three raonlbs. 
(See ' York,' Pt.n.> 

[a.D. 1628 — 1631.] Johk Howbon, Canon of Christ Church, 
Canon of Hereford. He died in London, February 6, 
1661-2, and was buried in St. PanVs Cathedral. 

[a.D. 1632 (June)— 1659.] Thomas Morton, translated from 
LichSeld. He nas the sixth of nineteen children of Richard 
Morton, mercer and alderman of York, where the future 
bishop was horn in 1564. He was educated at York and 
at Halifax (where Sir Thomas Cheek and Guy Faui were 
his achooliellowe). In 1598 he became Rector of Long 
Harston, in Yorkshire ; and, after serving as chaplain to 
the Lord Eure and to the Earl of Kutland, he was made 
in 1606 one of the King's chaplains, and in 1607 Dean 
of Gloucester. In 1609 he was removed to the Deanery o 
Winchester, and in 1616 wsa consecrated Bishop of Chester, 
whence he was translated to Lichfield in 1618. Li 1632 
he was again translated to Durham. 

As Bishopof Chester and of Lichfield, Morton was distin- 
guished for his zeal in the conversion as well of Popish 
recusants aa of NonconfonnistE. He had to repress, and 
that with great caution, the disorders which had arisen. 
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osj».'cia!ly in Lnnaiahirc, from Jaiiiiis I.'b iniliiwrcct iilKiwiiiico 
of " Sunday aportH and paatimea;" anil whilst At LiohfiplJ 
BHOcessfnlly exposed the impoaturo of the " Boy of Bilston," — 
a pretended demoniac, who wag to Home extent supported 
by tbo Ring, and whoie history will he (bund in Wobster'M 
' Displaying of supposed Wilehcraft," and in Wilson's ' Life 
of James I.' After his removal to Durliam, " it is ncareoly 
possible to speak in adequate terms of Bishoyi Morton's 
prudence, gencroglty, and modemtion, in exercising tliu 
rights and employing the levecubs of his opulent eec" ' 
lie exercised a noble hospitality, and a perpetual charity lo 
poor scholars, travellers, and strangers. Ha himself exa- 
mined all candidates for holy orders ; admitting into the 
ministry only those of whose learning and piety lio wiis 
persoually convinced. " For his manner of lodging, diut, 
and study prments," says his secretary Boddtley, " they 
might have been of another Anthony, for ho never could 
endure a soft, much less a downs bod, but either a uiatrt'ti^ 
or a single quilt, which was bis usual lodging. Uts study 
gowno was sometimes of a coarse black hairy ruggo, and 
his constant diet (when not visited by strangers) was one 
meale a, day through almost the whole course of his lifu ; 
which, in his middle age, and before ho was bishop, v/nx 
usually a supper; in his decliniogage, alter ho was abisliup, 
usually a dinner, and that but a bare and slender one lo 
himself, though bauntifull and plentiAill to all others his 
commensals. Ho very seldome or never drunk strong 
drinkc, and wine most rarely, and that in a very small 
quantity, as pcrhapB might warme bis mouth but scaroeI> 
his stomach." 

Bishop Morton twice entertained Charles I. in his Castle 
at Durham, in 1633 and again in 1639. The Scots crossc:d 
the Tweed on the 20th of August, 1640, and marched 
without opposition to Nowbum on the Tyne, where they 
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wcro met by the royal troopB nnder Lord Canway. But 
the royaligts were defeated, and Li»Icj'b troops crossed the 
river on the 28th. They adTanced to Newcaatle on the 
folbwiDg day, and on the same 29th of August, 1640, 
Bishop Morton fled from Durham to his castle of Stockton, 
Mid thence soon after to York and Loudon. He never 
returned to hia diocese In lfi41 ha jirolcsled with the 
other prelates gainst the taking away the biithope' votes 
in Parliament; was impeached of high treason, and taken 
inlo custody. After soma time ho was ]icrmitted to retire 
to I>urbam House in the Strand, where ho continued lo 
reside in privacy until 1B45, when, under Bome uncertain 
accusation, he was again committed to custody, and again 
released. In 1646, episcopacy was abolished by the Parlia- 
ment, and Morton lost the small revenue which still re- 
mained to hini. His character was so respected that an 
annuity of SOW. was voted to him, but it proved that the 
lands of the see had been so far aUenated that no soch sum 
was forthcoming fmm them ; and accordingly a sum of 
10002. was ordered lo be paid to the bishop out of Gold- 
smiths* Hall (where the compositions for the royaiials' 
estates were settled and received). With this he paid hia 
debts and bought an anuiiity of 200^, charged on Sir 
Gcoi^c Saville's sBtata. In IGJ*. Mortem was espcUed 
from Durham [Ious«^ and after finding a refuge in more 
than one family, finally removed to the house of Sir Ilnnry 
Yelverton, at E^aston Maudait, in Northamptonshire. Them 
he died in IGoO, — the 95th year of his age, the 44th of his 
episcopate. He was buried In Easton Mauduit church, 
whore a small monument (still remaining) was erected to 
his memory. 

After the soluitin vote for the abolition of episcopacy, 
the Bishopric of Durham was in effect "governed by Sir 
William Aimine and the real of the Parliamentary Com- 
I, and by the noted family of lilbtun, and Sir 
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Arthur Haslerigg, whose extensive purchases of Innds be- 
longing to the see, sold hj order of Parliament, acquired 
him the name of the Bishop of Durham." 
On the restoration, 
[a.d, 1660—1671.] John Cosin was uominaleiJ to the see. 

He was the eldest son of Giles Coaio, of Norwich, where 
he wm bom in 1595. He was educated at the Free Schcul 
of Norwich and at Cambridge i became chaplain lo 
Overall, Bishop of Lichfield, and afterwards to Neile, 
Bishop of Durham ; and in 16S4: waa made a Prebendary of 
Durham and Archdeacon of Cleveland, lu IGStllie became 
Sector of Broncepath, and married Frances Blakiston, thus 
becoming connected with ouo of the most ancient familieH 
in the bishopric of Durham. 

Coain had from the firat attached himself to the school of 
Laud i and in 1627 he published his famous ' Collection 
of Private Devotions,' which drew upon him all the hatred 
and tnisrepreseutatiim of the Puritans. In 1628 he joined 
with the other members of the Durham Chapter in pro«e- 
secuting Peter Smart, one of the Prebendaries, who had 
]ireached an outrageous sermon in the Cathedral from the 
text "I hatethemthatholdof superstitious vanities."* In 
1G34 he became MbbIct of PelerHouse at Cambridge, and in 
1640 Dean of Peterborough. In the same year, Sm.irt, pre- 
sented II petition to the Commons complaining of Cosin's 
" superstitious and Popish innovationa " at Durham, and of 
liis own severe prosecution. Cosin was ordered into cub- 
ludy; was admitted to bail; but, January 22, 16j^, "he 
uudenvent by vote ot the whole house, the severe sentence 
of sequestration from all his ecclesiastical beneliceB, being 
the very first victim of Puritanical vengeance who suffered 
hy vote of the Uommona." On the 13th of March twenty- 
one articles of impeachment against Cosin «ere eshibiteil 

' Smart ifus degraded, deprived of all hie prefenneDts, and 
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bj the Commons nL the bar of the House of Lorda. He 
wm accused of " removing the commtuiioii-table and setting 
it altar ways ; using a coDBCoratod knife to cut tbe bread 
at the sacrament; singing on anthem instead of a. pwlva 
after sermon ; setting up three hundred wax tapers in the 
Cntliedml on Candlemaa-night ; wearing a white satin cope, 
which he left oiF when he married, and buying a cope with 
the picture of the Trinity from a convicted Jeeuit ;" besides 
sundry other mattera, some of which were untrue, and nil 
falsely ootoured or frivolous. After a, hearing of five days, 
Coein wrb dismissed on bail, and was never again summoned 
to attend. In 1G43 he withdrew to Paris, where he 
olHciated as cliaplain to such of Henrietta Maria's house- 
hold as were Protestants, receiving on account of his con- 
nection with the Queen of England a small pension from 
France and lodgings in the Louvre. During seventeen 
years of exile Cosin maintained a faithful adherence to 
the ceremonies and discipline of the Church of England, 
and, according to Basire, "did then confirm some eminent 
persons against many imminent and importunate seducers." 
On the Restoration, Cosin recovered his deanery of PetCT- 
borough, and was nominated to the deanery of Durham ; 
hut before his institution he was consecrated to the vacant 
see of the same diocese. He found nearly all the episcopal 
residences mined and deserted. Stockton, to which Kshop 
Morton had fled, was never restored. Auckland had been 
intrchased by Sir Arthur Haslerigg, who had pulled down 
tlie old castle and the chapel built by Anthony Bek, and 
hod begun a new mansion within the curtain wall. This 
new building Cosin, from some peculiar feeling which has 
been called " euperstitious," removed, and reared from the 
ground the existing palace. He restored also the Castle of 
Durham, and expended much on the interior of the Cathe- 
dral, where the ancient stalls and woodwork had greatly 
suffered. (See Pt, L, § sv.) Immediately after his con- 
1 he visited the whole of his diocese, pressing tha 
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reatoralioii of the ruined and neglected ohnrches. In 1662 
he took part in the Savoy Conferanoe, winning from hia 
opponents the praise of deep and solid learning, tmd a. trank 
and generous diBponition/ His hospitali^ was nuhounded, 
and hia lieiie faction b to vnrious peTsons and charities worthy 
of his RTeat position. la person he was tall, "of a com- 
manding presence, and a countenance in which franhnera 
and dignity were mingled ; yet somewhat verging, if we 
may tnut his portraits, toward severity," ■ A curious vein 
of harshness and asperity certainly rune through some of 
hia private correspondence, and may perhaps be acconnted 
for by the fact that throughout his later ycara be suffered 
from a most painful and wearing disorder. He died in 
London, January IB, 1671, hut his body was brought to 
Aukland and interred in the cha]«l which he hod bnilL 

The county of Durham, as included in the palatinate, 
had sent no members to FarliamcDt until the period of the 
Bcxalled " Commonwealth." Id 166G, seveml of the gentry 
and freeholders i«titioned Parliament for the obttuning of 
representation. BiahopCoein violently opposed this petition, 
considering it derogatory to his own rights and the peculiar 
privileges of the palatinate. He duccccded in preventing 
the meaaure for his own time ; hut in 1675 n Bill woa 
passed, and members for the county and city of Durham 
took their places in Parliament. 
[a.d. 1674 — 1722.] Nathaniel Chewe, after the see had been 
vacant for nearly three years, waa translated from Oxford. 
Be was the fifth aon of John, first Lord Crewe, of Stetie, in 
Kortbamptonshire, where the future bishop was bom in 
1633. He was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
be became Fellow, and afterwards rector. In 1G68 he was 

' 8u Buter's Life b> Silvealer, ti 363. (The rcfcrcDce li {ran 
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niadeclerk of tbe King's closot ; in 1069 Doan of Chichester ; 
and ID IQTI was consecrated to the see of Oifoid, hotdin); 
with it ilie rectory of Wliitney in comraendam. In 1673 
Bishop Crewe married the Duke of York and Mary of Eate, 
in spite of the repeated protesta of Parliament ; and it waa 
the interest of tha Doke which procured Crewe's trttnalation 
to Durham in 16T4. There bad been much Court intrigue 
about the Bucceasion to the see ; and the Dulie of York tdd 
Crewe, in giving it to him, that he liad many enemies. 
" My Lord replied he valued them Dot, so long aa his 
Royal Higbocsti was his friend." In 1(!TT Crewe was a 
candidate for the archbisbopric of Canterbury, which was, 
however, tben bestowed on Sancroft. lu 1BT9 be enter' 
tained the Duke and Duchefis of York at Durham, on their 
way into Scotland. 

On the accession of James, Bishop Crewe proved himself 
ready to go almost all lengths in compliance with tbe 
King's desires, tie was made Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
sat and acted in tbe High Commission Court, participated 
ill tbe proceediiiga against Magdalen Collie, and in 1688 
HtiBpeuded thirty ministers in his diocese who refused to 
read the King's declaration from their puljats. The Bishop 
was exoepted by name from the general jmrdon granted by 
William Mid Wary, and in February, 1089, fled to Holland ; 
but he reti.nied to EngUind in July, one day before tbe es- 
I>iration of tbe time fixed fur taking the oaths to the new 
government, Ou whatever terms were possible he mode 
Ilia peace, and then without scruple took the oaths at 
Guildhall. Througliout the reign of William, howefer, he 
remained in obscurity, being scarcely oilmitted at Court. 
In 1691 be married a daughter of Sir William Frowde; 
and on her death, in 1699, " Mrs. Dorothy Foreter, of 
Northumberland." In 169T, on the death of his last snr- 
viving brother, he succeeded to the barony and to the lamily 
estate at Btene, and was summoned to Parliament both a 
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baron and hiehtrip, "lieitig the first insbvoco in i!,ng1an<l of 
such an union of a temporal and spiritual peerage." * On 
the accession of Queen Anne, tbe bishop was restored to 
Bomo degree of favour at Court ; hut ho did not recover the 
lord liontenancy of Durham, of which he had been deprived 
on the accession of William, until 1713, when the Tory 
ninifitr; restored it. Lord Crewe had gained some credit 
with that party by voting for Sacheverell in 1710, The 
rest of his life was Bpcnt in comparative rotirement, and he 
(lied, B^ed 88, at Rk'ne, September IS, 1721. He was 
buried in the chapet adjoining the mansion, now united to 
the rectory of Hinton. 

Lord Crewe's political tergiversation a, and his unworthy 
compliance with all the measures that deprived James of 
his crown, are entirely without defence. But it has foirly 
been said that "many men have been canonised for worhs 
of beneficence much inferior to those of this prelate." ^ lu 
1715 Lord Crewe's brother-in-law, John Porstcr, M.P. foe 
Northumberland, joined the Jacobite rising, and was made 
General of the English insurgents. His estates, of which 
Eamborough was the principal, were forfeited, and were 
purchased by the Bishop of Durham, 'iliey were then 
valued at VSlil. per annum i but are now, of course, nf 
infinitely greater worth (the annual rental ia said to be 
about QOOOI.). Lord Crewe settled their present and future 
income on charitable purposes ; the principal being pro- 
viaions for exhibitionera and others at Lincoln College, the 
augmentation of some small livings, and tlie improvement 
of CBttain schools. " The residue of the rants " were to be 
applied to such charitable uses aa his trustees should deter- 
mine; and the estabUshment at Bamborough has been the 
result. Bamborough Caatle was restored at the expense 
of Lord Crewe's trustees, — Dr. Sharpe, Archdeacon of 
Northumberland (died ITflS); and the residue of the Gcewa 
Surteca, ^ Uutchlnsoa's 'Northtimberland.' 
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property is devoted (o chtiritioi) in connection with thccftitle 
iuid its neighbourhood. A surgery and dispcn&ary are 
maintMned at the castle, where mora than 1000 patieota 
lecotTe asBLBtance annually. Schools are provided. Thirty 
poor girls, seloctM by the truBtces, are brought up and 
ediu»ted within the castlo walU, and are afterwarde placed 
out in aervico. PraviBJon is made for shipwrecked sailors, 
and a life-boat is kept, all at the cost of the charity. 

The portruts of Lord Crewe, in Durham Castle, at Bam- 
borough, and elsewhere, sufficiently attest the handsome 
features and stately presence which arc said to have first 
recommended him to Charles II. 

[a.d. 1721—1730.] Whliam Talbot was the only son of 
William Talbot, of Stourton Castle, in .StafTordahire. In 
1G91 ho was made Dean of WorcMter ; in 1G99, Bishop of 
Oxford; inl71She was translated to Salisbury; and thence, 
in 1721, to Durham, He was the father of Loid Chancellor 
Talbot. 

[a.d. 1730—1750.] Edward CiiAKni.EB, Bishop of Lichtield 
in 1717, was translated thence tc Durham. 

[i.D. 1750—1762.] Joseph Bdtleb, translated from Bristol. 
(See that Cathedral, Ft. 11.) The famous ' Analogy ' was 
published in 1736. Butler, through the inftuenceof E^dward 
Talbot, son of the Bishop of SaUshnry (afterwards of Dur- 
ham), became in 1722 rector of Haughton-le-Skcme, and 
in 1725 of Stanhope. Abont IT32 Lord Chancellor Talbot 
made him a prebendary of Rochester. In 1738 ha was 
consecrated to the sec of Bristol, holding with it the deanery 
of St. Paul's, which wna bestowed ou him in 1740. In 
1760 he was translated to Durham. He died at Bath 
in 1762, and was buried in Bristol Cathedral. 

During the short Ume whieh Butler held the see of 
Durham ha won the love and admiration of his diocese. 
Hosjntable, gentle, and a hind friend and patron of his 
leergy, his own way of living was simple and utipretet)din|^ 
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" It ivouW," he wrote, " bo a melancholy thing in the cIom 
of life to h»ve no refloctianB to entertain oneself with but 
that one had spent the revenues or the bishopric of Durhnm 
in a sumptuous course of living, and enriched one's friends 
with the promotions of it, iuatuod of having really set ono- 
Belf to do good, and promote worthy men." 

[a.d. 1752—1771.] Richard Trevor, son of Thomas, first 
Lord Trevor of Bromham j translated from St. David's. 

[a.D. 1771—1787.] John Eoketon, eldest sou of Henry 
Egerton, Bishop of Hereford (son of John, tliird Earl of 
Bridgewat«r). He was consecrated Bishop of Bangor in 
1766, translated to Lichfield in 176S, and thence to Dtir- 
hAm in 17T1. 

[a.D. 1787—1791.] Thomas Thdblow in 1770 became Bishop 
of lancoln, and was thence translated, to Durham. 

[a.D, 1791 — 1826,] SflnTH Barrihuton, youngest son of 
John, first Viscount Barrington. In 1769 he became 
BishopofLUndftff,and was translated to Salisbury ia 1783; 
thence to Durham. The great liboiality of Bishop Bar- 
rington and the excellence of his life aro commemorated on 
his monument in Durham Cathedral (Pt. I., § xni.) His 
episcopate of fifty-six years is the longest on record in the 
English Church, with thoesccptionof that of Bishop Wilson 
of Sodor and Man, which was fifty-seven.* 

[a.d, 1826—1836.] William Van Mildebt was translated 
from LlandaiT. He was the founder of Durham University. 
Bishop Van Mildert was the la«t Count Palatine. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission had recommended the abolition 
of the ancient union of temporal and spiritual authority 
and the privileges of the County Palatine are now vested in 
the Crown. 



■ BJahnp Barrington wu consecrated Oct. 1, 1769, and died 
March a», 1836. Bishop VfOaoa wu oontecrated J»ii. 16, 1698, 
and died Marsh 7, 1156. 
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[▲Jk 1886 ; resigned 1856.] Edwabd Maltbt was translated 

from Chichester. 
[a.d. 1866, translated to Tork 1860; thenoe to Canterbury 

1862.] Charles Thomas Lomolet, translated to Durham 

from Ripon. 
[aj>. 1860 — 1861.] Henbt Moktague Viluebs^ translated 

from Carlisle, 
[aj». 1861.] Charles Baeiko. 
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CUESTER CATHEDRAL. 



fiistati still itiiili. 

I, Until the foundation of tho see of Ohcster in 
1541, the present cathedral had been the church of the 
Benedictine monaatery of St. Werbnrgh. Up to that 
time Chester wob in the diocoBO of Lichfield and 
Coventry. In 1076 Peter, the first Norman bishop of 
Lichfield, removed the place of his sec from LichSeld 
to Ghostet, apparently in obedienno to a decree of the 
Council of London, held in tliut year, wliich ordered 
the reuiuval of episoopal hoob from small towns to places 
of more importance. But Bishop Peter's succeaaor, 
Robert of Limosoy, again transferred the soe from 
Chester to Coventry. The monastio church of St. John 
the Baptist, and not that of St. Werburgh, served as 
tho cathedi'al of these Ifoiman bishops of Chester, and 
Bishop Peter commenced the rebuilding of it on a 
grand scale. His socoessor abandoned the work (which 
the monks afterwards completed) on tho removal of the 
■CO to Coventry. Thus, although there had been 
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bishops of Chostor before the oit; was made the place 
of Henry VIII. 'a newly-created see, the church of 
St. Werburgh then, for the first time, became tho 
cathedral. 

II. The relioB of St. Werhurgh (for hor life bbo 
Pt. 11.) were brought to Chester about tho year 875, 
and were then placed in an ancient church dedicated 
to St. Peter and St Paul. This church, which had 
been the principal or " mother church " of Chester, 
was, for tho greater honour of St, Werburgh, rebuilt 
on an enlarged scale, early in the tenth century, by 
iEthelred, ealdonnan of Mercia, and bis wife ^thel- 
flicd.* Tho Bhritte remained there, and the church 
vas Bcrrod by secular canons. In 1095 a now founda- 
tion was made by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, at 
tho express desire of St. Ansolm. The canons were 
replaced by Benedictine monks. The church was re- 
built, and tho house was thenceforth known as the 
Abbey of St. Worburgh.^ 

■ On tbia occnaiun the site of the cburoh was changed. 8o at 
Irost Henry Bnulahaw, a monk of Chester, BBscrts in his raetripal 
'Life of St Werburgh.' Bradshnw died in 1513. Tho Metrical 
Life liaa been reprinted for the Obetbatn Society. 

" And the olde churoiie of Peter nod of Paulo 
By a geaerall cooQsell of tlie spiritoalte 
Witli holpe of the duke mnost principall 
AVea translate to the mjdJes of tbe sayd cite 
Wbere a puresahe chuiclie was edified tniela 
In koiiDur of the aforesajil apoetoles twnynu 
Which sliall fur euer by grace diuiae remay nt?." 

—P. 137. 
* Anno Micv. Anflelznufl, rogatn Hugonia oomitie, (Undarit 
moniwbiriuTii Ceittriio in honurcm Sauclo) Werburgffi. Monacboa 




There ie but little ancient authority for the archi- 
tectural history of the abbey. Documonta contained 
in the ' Hed Book' of the abbey show that some time 
before the end of the twelfth century the Norman 
church had become ruinone ; that in spite of Woleh 
forays and inundations of the sea, from both which 
cansea the monks lost considerable property, the re- 
building had been commenced before the year 1194 ; 
and that in 1211 the choir and the central tower were 
finished." The building of the Lady-chapel, the Chap- 
ter-house, and the Eofeotory, is nowhere recorded; 
but all these are Early English, of somewhat more ad- 
vanced character than the Early English portion of 
the choir, so that the works must have proceeded with 
little intermission during the first three docadea of 
the thirteenth century. The choir itself, however, 
notnitb standing the statement in the 'Bed Book,' is 
not cntii-oly Early English. The two westernmost 
bays are later than the rest, and must perhaps bo called 
Decorated. 

Simon Bipley, abbot of the monastery from 1485 
to 1492, is said to have rebuilt the nave, tower, and 
south transept. This can only mean that ho greatly 
altered the uavo, the main orcados of which aro Deco 



3 ibidem iDVO&tJB tnnaoravit. Bicofdum a 
■uum Abtntcm fucit, in redeundo Ardiiop. Contuar. c 
est. Joan. Tinemwih. Slit Aarea, MB. iu Bibl. Bod], qualed 
iu Parker's ' Hediaeval Architeature of Cheater,' p. 14. 

" EitittcU from lie Red Book of the Abbey. preservBd in the 
Brit. Mug, among Eanclle Holme's 'Collections for CheBhire,' 
aro givcu in the Appeudlx to Fackci'a ' Med. Archit. of Clicster.' 
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rated of the fourteenth coutury . The arches and upper ' 
part of tho central tower are Ferpeudicular, aa are the | 
clerestory and roof of the nave. All thia portion, 
therefore, may woll bo the work of Abbot Bipley and 
0fhiB&ucceSBorJohnBirchenshaw(1193— 1637). The I 
south transept (St. Oswald's church) has, like the nare^ J 
Decorated piers and arches, with Perpendicular clero- ' 
story and roof. Nearly the wliole of the exterior of 
the church was cased duriug the Perpendicular period; 
Perpendicular chapels were added at tho endn of the 
choii^sleB, and Perpendicular tracery was inserted in 
many windows ef earlier date. 

It nill thus bo seen that tho whole eastern portion I 
of the church is Early English ; tho rest is Decorated, I 
with Perpendicular alterations and additions. Tha I 
Early English work is very heautiful, and is by far the i 
moet noteworthy portion of the cathedral. The rest, ' 
although interesting, has no very special character or 
importance. 

The restoration of tho choir was begun in 1841, 
under the auspices of Dean Anson. The architect « 
Ur. B. C. HuBsey. After the completion of that work, I 
nothing was done until, in 1855, tho fiibrio of the Lady- 
chapel was partially restored by tho Chapter. Its iii> 
tenor was then decorated at the cost of Mrs. Hamilton, I 
of Hoole Lodge. (See § x.) Before the year 1868, 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had assigned a sum of I 
10,0001. for the work of general restoration. A f urthw ] 
sum of I&OO/., contributed by the Chapter, was, at the j 
instance of the present Dean, used in fitting the naTa- 1 
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for coiigrogational purpoaca.'' In Marcb, 18G8, a move- 
raent (also dao to Deaa Howaon) woa mode on behalf of 
the general rcBtoration. Cunsidorablo euma wore sub- 
scribed;' and the work (under the direction of Mr, G. 
Q. Scott) was begun during the snmmer with a resto- 
ration of buttresses, and uudtir-pinning at tbe east end. 
(See 5 X.) 

Henry VIII.'s chaiter of endowment, by which the 
monastic church became the cathedral of the new dio- 
oeso, is dated August C, 1641. The church was re- 
dedicated to Christ and tho Blessed Virgin. A dean 
and six prehcndaries formed the chapter. 

III. Chester Cathedral is eo completely surrounded 
by buildings, that it is impossible to obtain anything 
like a good general viow of it. That from tho north- 
eoat (Plate I.) is one of the best. The oast end is well 
seen from the city wall, which closely adjoins it. lu 
spite of the recasing in the sixteentli centui'y, tho sand- 
atone of whidi the church ia built has become so 
[lecayed that tho exterior mouldings and details are in 
■mme ports quite obliterotod ; and the tower especially 
is as much lined and weatlicr-beateu oa a sea-rock. In 
approaching the cathedral on the south side, the transept 
or church of St. Oswald ia a remarkable feature. Pro- 
jecting to nearly the same length as the nave, with its 
lofty clerestory and great south window, it atti-acta 

•" Services in tbe nave wero begun on Advent Sunduy. 1807, 
anil have iunc« been continued rcgutarly. 

■ The works in contemplation requite a Biiiu of more than 
50.0002. or tliifl. 29.0001. (inoJndiiig 10,0001. assigned by thu 
ConmiiaBioucrs) have been couttibuk'U. 
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ftttoD^oa BB well bj its own importanco u by the 
unufiual ground-plan nhicL it gives to the entiro build- 
ing. (Sco § XV.) 

IV. Tlio aouJ/i porch, by wliiclt tbo church le nsually 
ontorod, is Fcrpeudicul&r, aad no doubt formed part 
nf the rocoDstmction designed b; Abbots Bipley and 
Birclionshaw. It has a parviso chamber above it, lighted 
by double windows, between which is a canopied niche 
fur a figure, probably of St, Wotborgh. On the west 
side the porch abuts on the south-west tower. Leaving 
this and the rest of the exterior for the present, wo 
enter the nane, with on arcade of six bays, the seventh 
or wORtcmmost bay being closod on cither side by the 
wall of tho flaukiug towers. The entire uavo is 145 feet 
long, with a width of S2 feet 6 inoboa, or, including 
tho aisles, of 75 feet. 

In ita present state the nnve of Chester is nn^noa- 
tiouably tho coldest and least attractivo among the 
naves of English cathodrala. Thia, however, is greatly 
owing to the unfinished stato of tho alterations begun 
by Abbot Ripley. Had tho lofty clerestory windows 
been filled with good tracery and atoiued glass, and 
had tho uavo heon spanne<t, as intended, by a rich stono 
vaulting, the effoct would have been very different from 
what it now is. At preseut the nave is covered with a 
ribbed coiling of wood, and tho springers of the un- 
finished vault project between tho arches of tho olere- 



Tbe main arcade is Decorated, of rather plain ohif 
rocter. Tho mouldings of tho aichos are, however, deep 
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and effective. On the south eido nearly all the amall 
shaft capituls of the picis retain their Dooorated aculp- 
tnre and foliage ; on the north thoy liavo been altered. 
Capitals of the time of Honry VII, have been insei'ted ; 
and ameng the foliage of two (ono of tho first dctochctl 
pillar ham tho west end, another near the centre of tho 
nave^ are the initials 8. B. and B., — those of Abbot 
Simon Ripley (1485 — 1492). Above this arcade is a 
lofty cloTcstory, with a large Perpendicular window in 
cooh hay. llio lower part of the arch in which this 
window is inserted is blank wall ; and a passago runs 
through at tho base, piercing the janibe in each bay. 
The stage above tho main arcade thus serves the double 
purpose of a triforiiim and clorostory. It is entirely of 
Perpendicular date — tho work, probably, of Abbot 
Ripley. A similar arrangement was not uncommon 
in the later Decorated and Perpendicular perioda — tho 
finest example being perhaps the triforial clerestory in 
the choir of York Mmster. (Soo York, Pt. I,) 

A slender vaulting-shaft, rising from the base of 
each main pier, runs up in front of it, and tenuinates 
in a small capital of leafage at the base of the springers 
of the anfiniahod fan-vault. 

Looking eastward, the view beyond the nave is 
almost entirely closed by the ohoir-scroon and the organ 
above it. Looking westward, the view is more striking. 
In the west front is a fine (and in the lower part of 
its tracery, very unusual — see post, Plate VI,) Perpen- 
dicular window, the work most probably of Abbot 
Birchenshaw (I4D3 — 1537); and the south-west tower, 
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nov the Cnnaiator; Court, npena pictoreBijTielj at the 
end of tbe aisle. The Norman i:liiircli Lad western 
towers ;' aail the lower port of the Normftn tower at the 
onil of the north aisle still eiista, and fortua on entry 
to what (ontil the accession of the present Bishop in 
1 8G6) was the episcopal Palace. The south- west tower 
was bogiiD in 1508, it is said, on tbe Nornmu founda- 
tions. It wan nevor completed, and rises only to the 
linnu of the clerestory. 

V. The nave^Ulea, like the nave itstilf, were altered 
in the For])»ndiciilar period, and preparations were 
mado for vaulting them in the same manner. "In the 
onstorn bay of each aisle thoro is a commouoement of 
tho Docorutod viiutting, of the funrteeuth contnry" — 
(nf the HoniG pnriod, that is, as tho main arcade of the 
imvo)-^" showing that tho uionka novor lost sight of 
tho objoot of vaulting their church throughout, though 
thay wore never able to tiompleto it."' In oaoh bay of 
the south aislo is a Decorated window. Tbe lower part 
of the wall of the north aisle is Norman, and has on its 
exterior si i aepulohral reoessos, with Norman mouldings. 
(See § xvii.) The line of tliis wall and the remains of 
the Norman tower at its west end prove that the Nor- 
man nave occupied the same space aud was of the same 
dimensions as that which now exiatH. 

There are somo moderu monuments on the aiale 

' Or tX Imwt It wna intended tiiat ttirre sbould be one tover at 
tlip wmt end. It ii pnwible that thta, now the nnrth-weat tower, 
waB never completed; aud theK ib some doubt wbethcr them 
wtw a NomiKn luuth-ircst toirer at all. 

« 1. H. l>Brkor, • Medin^val Archit. of Climtpi,' p. 21. 
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walls, and diefigurmg the pieiB of the navo ; bnt nouo 
of them demand particiilBj attention. 

VI. The ecrecn which eoparatcs the nave from tha 
choir has been removed sinoe the beginning of the lato 
restoration, from the eastern to the western side of the 
tower. The tower is thiu included in the present 
choir; and it soeme probablo that before the changes 
of the eiitoenth century the Hcrcen was placed one bay 
farther toward the went. Tho tiret piers of the nave 
Bhow indicationa of this; and the parajiut in front of 
the clerestory passage is in this first buy pierced with 
a qnatrefoil. The transepts also are soparatcd from 
the nave-aislos by iron grilles, ao that we may pass at 
once into the choir, (See for the north transept § xiit. 
— for the south, g xv.) 

The choir-gereen is very plain work of tho foortecnth 
century, with an arcade on either side of tho portal. 
The screen itaolf has undergone some changes during 
the " restoration."" The masaive piers between which 
it stands are, like the eastern piera of the tower, Norman 
work. They were recased in the fifteenth century, 
when the arches above them were constructed. The 
sides of the piers and the broad soffetes of the arches 
are covered with Perpendicular panelling. 

The ehoir (Frontispiece) is far more impressive than 
the nave. It terminates eastward in an arch of the some 
height as the arches of the main arcade, and above it is a 

^ Pomp frsgmentB nfatonework, OT 
remoTsd for ths present (1868] 
where they wcro proaervod. 
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window filled with geometrical tracoiy. Throogb the 
arch a view is opened to the Lody-chapd, the oaet window 
ofwhichisfilledwithmodemstatnedglasa. Thogoneral 
arrangoment resembles that of Hereford Cathedral, bnt 
the effect is far inferior. The Lady-chapel is so much 
darker than the choir, that its length and distaacB are 
greatly lost. The ceiling of the choir also is cold and 
wants colour. But, in spite of defects, the general view, 
especially from the western angles of the stalls, is fioe. 
With the dark and very rich stallworb for a foreground, 
the eye ranges along the lofty main arcade, crowned 
by its peculiar triforium and high clerestory. Tho 
stained glass of the windows adds, no doubt, to the 
general effect, however indifferent it may prove on a 
closer examination. 

The Norman choir, as Mr. Hussey discovered with 
certainty during the late restorations, terminated east- 
ward in au apse, and a smaller apse formed the termi- 
nation of each choir-^isle.' The central eastern apse 
terminated in what is now tho third bay from the tower, 
whilst the apses of the aideB projected not quito so far. 
The Norman choir, therefore, although of the samo 
width, was very much shorter than that which now 

' Mr. Huaecy'B plan and short dcscriptiou viill Im fauDd JD 
tho llfU) Tolumo of the 'Journal of tho Archmological Institute.' 
In tha Norman church "tiicre was pTobitbly also an apsidal 
chapel on the east side of each tranaept, making Sfe apsea 
altogether, as may he seen in many churohea in Aqaitaino 
of about this time ; and the fashion was oontinaed later in the 
cbnicbea on the Hhine." — J. H. Farker. Compuro aldoNorwieh 
Ctitbedral, which rulaina thrau of ita five apHu; and Gloucester, 
which ilUI lias four. 
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flxiBte. Beddefi the epoco nuder the totrcr, tfao proeent 
ohoir and fieehjtery consist of fivo bays. The altar 
now stands in the easternmoBt bay; but boforo tho 
restoiatiou tbo ecdilia, wbicb now occupy tho south 
ude of this bay, and tho wall with its aumbries on tho 
north, were placed in tlie adjoining bay westward, 
proving that tho high altar stood there. Behind tho 
high altar, in the oastcrnmost bay, slightly in front of 
tho eaetfirn arch, perhaps stood (boforo tbo construction 
of the Perpendicular chapels at the extreraitios of tho 
aisles, soe § xi.) the shrine of St. Worburgh. Tho 
whole of tho choir and presbytery is now at one level. 
VII, Upon due exaroination a considerable difference 
will be found between tho piors an^ archos on the two 
sides of the choir. Those on the north side ore better 
and riohor than those on the south, indicating that the 
work was begun on that side, and that, perhaps from 
want of fiinds, the south side was afterwards finished 
■o as to prodnco tho same effect, but with much less 
labour. The work throughout the choir is apparently 
of three distinct periods, though with no great interval 
between each. The former two are decidedly Early 
English, and date no doubt before 1211, when the choir 
is said to have been " finished." Tho third may be 
callod either advanced Early English or first Deco- 
rated. It can hardly, however, bo so lato as the reign 
of Edward I., to which period it has been usually 
assigned. To the first or best Early English period 
belong the eastern arch, opening to tho retrochoir and 
Lady-chapel; the two first piers (with the eastern 
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return) on the north eide, and the triforinm iu the two 1 
caetercmost bays on tho mme side. To the tecond > 
poriod, bIik) Early English, but eomewbiit Uter and 
poorer, belong the throe eaetermnost bays on the eoath 
eido, with tho triforinm above them. To the Ihird or 
early Decorated period must be a^eigned the two 
weetcmmotit, piefB and arcbcH, with their returns, aa 
both aides of tho choir, and tbo triforium over both, 
besides the triforinm in tho third bay from the west oq 
the north eido. Tho vnulting-ebaftB are Early English 
in tho caatorn portion of the choir, and early Decorated 
in the western. The clerestory thronghout is of the ' 
third period, llio vaulting, libe that in the nare, waa 
never completed, and that which now exists is modem 
and of plaiHter. 

Tho mouldings of tho Early English arches of the 
first period, especially thoeo of tbo eastern arch, are 
very bold, deep, and numerous. Those of the second 
period, opposite, are far shallower, and of oonrse were 
less costly in production. The piers throughout are 
octangular, with engaged shafts. The triforinm has 
four trcfoiled arches iu each bay. The earlier tri- 
forium, of which there are two bays, in the north-east 
comer of the choir, differs remarkably from that in the 
other bays, not only in its deeper mouldings, but in the 
singular stilts which support its arches. At the back 
of the triforium arc round-headed recesses, of the same 
date as tho rest of the work. The clerestory, of some- 
what unusual design for its period, has a single lofty * 
win^w in eaeh bay, filled with debased tracery. The , 



two VQstemmoat od the north side retain eome much- 
worn tracery, which may pcihaps be late Decorated. 
The jambs and Bplays are, however, of the twelfth cen- 
tniy. The window above the eastern arch ia entirol; 
modem. It is filled with stained gloes by Wailos. 

The corbels of the vaulting-shafts on tho south side 
are sculptured with grotesquos, and doscrvo notice, 
Ouo of theso, west of the bishop's throno, rcpteseuts 
Samson rending tho lion. 

The eaaternmoBt bay on tho north side is closed by 
a wall, in which are two aumbries with Decorated 
foliage. This wall, as has already been said, has been 
removed from the adjoining bay, as have the sedilia 
opposite. These aie in two stages, with tivo seats in 
each. The canopies are much mutilated, and havo 
pedestals for figures above thom. In tho canopies them- 
Holves are somo singular grotesques. The whole is 
Decorated. 

Vm. The ilalh which fill tho western bays are rich 
Perpendicular work, of tho fifteenth century. The 
tabernacled canopies oi'o vory light and good, and there 
is a very fine mosa of cai-ving over the dotJr of tho 
organ-soroen. Tho finials of tho stalls deserve notice. 
Tho miserciea or subscllia aru of tho some date as tho 
rest of the work. 

At tho end of tho stalls, on the south side, is the 
lishop's throne (Title-page), This has been formed from 
tho base of tho shrine of St. Worburgh, which seems to 
have served its present purpose since the foundation of 
tho see in the sixteenth century. It has, however, been 
2 tJ 
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BO greutljolterod daring tho lato " restoration,'* 
diffiottlttoBSCorbuntho ancient BJT&ngemcDt. Tholowor 
part, with uicIicB for figuroe, is aacicnt. The part rest- 
ing on this, as high as the small gilt figurea, ie modem. 
The figUTOB themsolvos aro old, and hcforo tho alteration 
thoy rested on the ancient base. The pinnacles and all 
the npper portion aro modom. The ancient portions 
are early Decorated work, of tho thirteenth century, 
Tho nichoa in &ont and at tho sides of tho base ore 
lined with a email arcade, and vaulted. Abovo them 
are foliagcd canopios. Tlio gilt figures hold scrolls, 
once porliaps bearing names. They arc conjocturod to 
represent kings and qncens of Mercia, connected either 
directly or collaterally with St. Werburglu It is pos- 
siblo that when the ahrino itaolf was perfect, tlio lower 
part, with niches, formed a portion of tho base, whilst 
the small figures may have been in a canopy supported 
l)y marblo sliafts. Under this canopy and on the base 
tho forotory or actual shrine, with the relics, may have 
rested. This, however, is but ccmjcuturc, sinco no 
drawing or description exists of the slirine bcforo tho 
Ik'fornmtion. 

To the throne a brass plato is affixed, with an inscrip- 
tion indicating that it was restored by Canon Slade, 1 84G, 
in memory of Bishop Law, translated to Batb in 1824. 

The pulpit, opposite the throne, is modern, and de- 
signed by E. C. HuBsey, as are the stone screens at the 
back. 

The present allar is a table apparently of the reign 
of CharlcB II. The rerodos is modern. 
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IS, The cenlrol toteer, forming tho wostorumost 
portion of the choir, ie carried on fonr maBaive piers, 
^hich ia their coro are no doubt Norman, aud carried 
the contral tower of tlio church of Hugh Lupus. Theso 
piera aro caecd with later work ; Docoratod on the south 
and north sides ; Perpondlonlar panelling east cmd west 
The south arch is closed, and a. modem window, looking 
into the transept, or church of St. Oswald, is inserted 
in tho walling. An arch is thrown across the top of 
the lower, dividing the flat roof into panels. Bolow, 
ou each side, ore two arches, now quite closed. Abova 
the piors the work is entirely Perpendicular, and must, 
no doubt, be assigned cither to Abbot Bipley or to Lis 
SQcQessor Birchenshaw. 

X. The high altar, as has already been said, stood 
originally in tho second bay (from the east) of tho 
choir. Before the oenHtruotion of the Forpondiculor 
chapels at the ends of tho ohoir-aislea (see poit, § xi.), 
tho only entrance from the choir to tho Lady-cJiapfl 
was through the casteru arch, at tho bock of tho high 
altar. 

Tho Lady-ohapol is (or rather was at first) Early 
English throughout, somewhat later than tho Early 
English of tho choir, but no doubt forming part of the 
some design. The chapel is of three bays ; tho western- 
most of which, at first containing windows on eitlier 
side, like tUo others, wore opened to tho ground at tho 
time the Perpendicular chapels were added to the choir- 
aisles, so as to form a retrochoir or procoesion path. 
The shrine of St. Worbnrgh may then have stood be- 
2 2 
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tweon tlie woatommoBt and the eccond bay, so that 

pilgrims to it, after the cliapde were built, could osccud 
one oislo, pass io front of tho shrino by the procojiiiuu 
path, aud doscond tho other choir-aiBle. It was no 
doubt tho incoDvcuianco of tho passage through the 
oiBtom choir-arch which led to tho couBtnictiou of 
the Perpendicular chupols, 

Tho Lady-chapol {Piute II.) has been restored and 
elaborately docoratod.^ Its windows had been filled with 
bod Perpendicular tracery, the roof hod been covered 
with whitewash, and both walls and floor wore rongb 
and neglected. Tho central hays, liko the two wostcm- 
most, had at some timo been opened to the ground. 
These havo boon restored to their possible ancient con- 
dition — closed half-way up, and with an Early English 
window, of tlirce unglazod openings, above, looking 
into tho aislo-oliapels. Thoso windows wore designed 
by Mr. Hussoy. Tho oast window, of five lancets de- 
clining from the centre, was dosigned by Mr, G, G. Scott. 
On either aide, in this bay, is a window retaining its 
Perpendicular troecry, which, since the rest of Ihu 
ehapol has been altered, might well be removed.' Bolow, 
OH tho Bouth side, aro a sedilo and double piscina, with 

' Some Unie arter tlic roHU'rntioii anil tho tbbnralo doc»ration 
of tliD roof (on which Mr. Oclavius Hudson iras occupied Tor 
about five yeaie) were complelod, it vbs asrartaineil that tlio 
L^dy.chapcl hod bcou built on no foandittioiu whRtevcir. It 
hsa uow (ISG8) been uudcrpinncd throughout, and is, happily, 

' It is proposed to runtoro tlieae windowa to llicii' B.E. form 
in Iha coufBO of tho pi'i^seut (ISC8) work. 
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graceful foliago on ,tlie Bbuft-capitnla and moniiBtic 
hcnde at the toFmiuations of tho hood-mouldings. Ou 
tho north eido ia a largo aumbrie, docp is the wall. 

Triplo vaulting-shaftB, with capitals of fine Early 
Buglish foliago, carry the vault itself, which is of 
stone, nnd somewhat later than tho rcet of the chtkpol. 
It was tho only stone vault tliroughoitt the chiU'ch 
which tho mouks were able to complete, although pre- 
j>aratious were made for stono vaulting in both choir 
itnd nave. The present arrftngemcut of tho whole 
chapel rosamblcs tbnt of the Lady-chopcl ot Horcford, 
in which uaglazod windows open from tho chapel into 
the eastern transept. It is, howcvor, not altogether 
certain whether tho bays at ChoBtor, in which tho un- 
glazcd windows am now placed, wore not always open 
to the ground after tho building of the Perpendicular 
ciiapcls. 

The Lady-clmpel is througliont richly and olabo- 
ratoly coloured. The tonf was decorated by Mr. Oc- 
tiiviuB Hudson, tho " restorer" of colour nnd omantont 
to the Chapter-house at BaliBbury. Upon removing tho 
whitewash ho found snfficient traces of the ancient 
pnttei-ns on the ribs and mouldings to enable bim to ro- 
jii'oduce them witli certainty. lie has added medallions 
on a gold ground in the spnoes batwoon tho ribs, and 
tho vault itself is covered with a flowing pattern. A 
line of scroll pattern in red is caiTicd under tho string-' 
courses at tho base of tho windows. Tho vaulting- 
shafts ai-o coloured, and tho capitals coloui'od and gilt. 
'J'ho fino boBHos of tho vault aro enriched in the same 
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way, and represent (the eostermnost) the Holy Trinity, ' 
the Blessed Virgin, and the murder of Becket. 

The east window is filled with stained glass, by 
Wailes. It ropresonts the events in Onr Lord's history, 
immediately before and after the cmeifsion. In colour 
this window is tolerably pleasing. The reredos below it 
(the general design and character are soen in Plato 11,), 
formed entirely of glass mosaic, was designed by Mr. -' 
A. Blomfield, and is very cffoctivo. It represanta, 
in five panels, the Salutation, the Annimciation, tha 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Kings, and the Flight 
into Egypt. Between the panels are hroad bands of 
conventional ornament — birds and flowora. The colonr 
is vory good, and the material is, of course, indestruo- 
tible. The pavement of the entire chapel is of encaustic 
tiles and marble. 

The fabric of the Lady-ehapel was restored (with 
the exception of the windows, the cost of which waa 
otherwise contributod) in 1855, by the Chapter, Mrs. 
HomUtoD, of Hoolo Lodge, as a memorial of her family, 
many of whom are buried here, caused the roof and 
walls to be decorated as wo now sec them. 

At tho oast end, close under the north wall, is the 
tomb of Archdeacon Wbanqham; died 1842; "Ex- 
pectans Dominum." At the west end, at the back of 
the reredos of the choir-altar, is some stollwork, tho 
front of which, bearing the date 1637, formed part of 
the old pulpit in the choir. There are also the iTtitiftls 
of Bishop Bridgman (1G19-1652). 

XI. The choir-aides, in tho Norman church, termi- 
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natod, as has already been said, in apses. When, in tho 
tliittoouth ccntuiy, tlio Norman clioir, witli its aielus, 
was replaced by an Early English building, botb clioir 
and aisles wore prolonged considerably eastward, and 
altbougb tbo apsidal termination of the aisles was re- 
tained, the plan of the new apses was a balf-boxagon, 
whilst tliat of the Norman was semicircular. Late in 
the fifteenth century these Early English apses were 
removed, and chapels were added at the ends of the aisles. 
In both aisles the Perpendicular worh is very awkwardly 
joined to tho Early English ; and the Early English jamb, 
with the mouldings and shafts for one of the apsidal 
windows, retaining the groove for the glass in an oblique 
position (agreeing with the half-hexagon form of the 
apse) remain in each aisle-wall, at the ontranoo to the 
chapel. The Pei-ponUicular chapola thomselves arc 
square-ended, and of two bays. The triple vaulting- 
Bhafts in the first bay are apparently Early English, 
and of tbo some character as those in the easternmost 
bay of tho aisle. Their bases rest on a stone bench, 
lower in the chapel thou in the aisle. This work (if it 
be really Early English) probably formed part of tho 
apses, and was in this manner turned to account by tbo 
builders of tho chapels. The vaulting which rests on 
tho shafts is Perpendicular. 

Tho wall of the north choir-aisle (for the south aisle 
see § iiv,) was rebuilt in tlie cai-ly Decorated period, 
but all the present windows ore modern. Their cha- 
racter is geometrical. The easfom bay of this aisle (like 
that opposite) retains its Early English vaulting; and 
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tbore ia & piscina of tho eaxao date in each eonth vill, 1 
Eaarking tbo site of the altara in the apse. The rest of 
the vaulting throughout tho aisles is " part of the work 
of the fifteenth contar;, ingcnionsly dovetailed in with 
the sfaafta and npringCTS of tho thiTt4xmth." " 

In til L^ eostem chapel of the north aisle a monument, 
designed by Messrs. Kelly and Edwards of Chester, 
has been erected for tho late Bishop Graham (died 
1806). 

The windows throughout the aisle are filled with 
stained glnss. Tho east window is by O'Oohhob ; the 
four next by Waileb ; tho fifth by Hevton ; and the 
westernmost by Clayton and Bell. These windows, 
lilce others throughout the church, are, of course, of 
various degrees of merit, but tho gonorol effect is moat 
unsatisfootoiy. Tho great error here, as at Ely and 
elsewhere, has been in permitting the employment of 
various artists, whoso designs and mode of colooring 
differ widely. In all such cases the result is to produce 
an eihibition (and for the most part a very bad one) of 
stained glass, rather than a grave and impressive nni- 
formity, which might well be allowed to vary with each 
gi-eat division of tho church, but should always be in 
keeping with its architecture. 

XXL From tho wostormnost bay of the north choir- 
aisle, a portal opens to a small chapel or vestry, now 
used as tho music school. This portal is of the fonr- 
toenth century. The vestry or chapel dates from the 
end of the twelfth century, and is of tTansitionol 
•■ J. H. rutlrcr. 
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chftraoter, thougli with a greater tendency to Early 
English than to Nornmn forros. It replaced an cnrltcr 
Norman chapel, which opened from the north transept. 
The circular Norman arch, once opening to the transept, 
remains (closed up) in the west wall of the vestry ; and 
a peculiar shouldered arch inserted within it has also 
been closed. At the cost end of the vestry is a triple 
window. The vaulting is tranaitionnl. Within the 
vestry, " one of the corbel hoadB which terminate 
the label of the (fourteenth century) doorway is intro- 
duced in a singular manner in the middle of tlic 
vaulting-shaft of the twelfth."" Tliero Los liecn an 
altar below the cast window, and in the south wall 
is a very enrious low sodilo. Against tho west wall is 
placed a chest or cupboard with very beautiful iron- 
work of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. It should 
bo compared with the ironwork, nearly of the same 
period, on the cope chests in York Minster, and on tho 
ohaptor-house door j in the some cathedraL (See York, 
Pt L §§ xiv., XIX.) 

Between tho portal of the vestry and the north transept 
IS tho square-beaded opening ef a chinmoy. 

XIII. The norf/i /rajwepi projects in two very narrow 
baya beyond the aiale, and ia tho most complete por- 
tion of the Norman church remaining. The walls are 
entirely Norman. On the north side is a fragment of 
the Norman triforium, showing massivo shafts, with 
laige plain capitals. The windows above were inserted 
in tho Decorated period, but are now filled with Per- 

• J. H. riuker, - • •_. .- 
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pondicnl&r tracory. On the west aide, higli is tlie 
ftro throe round-hoadcd Norman windows, now closed. 
Abovo are two largo Decorated windows, with Per^ 
pondicnlar tracery. On tho north side is a large and 
broad Forpondicular window, with inner mnllions 
attached by throngli etonoa to the window itac1£ 
Below this window is hnng a lai^ piece of tapestry 
rcprosontiug the Btory of Elymae the sorcerer, aftor 
Baffiielle's cartoon. This tapestry hung for a long 
period above the altar at the cast end of the choir. 

In the centre of tho transept is a cenotaph for Bishop 
Pbabbon (1072— 1G80, see Pt. 11.), who was bnried 
here, in his own cathedral, without any memorial until 
the erection of the prosont monnment. The effigy 
of tho bishop, mitrod, and holding a book between bis 
hands, which aro folded on his breast, lies on an altar 
tomb. At the feet are angels. On the sides of tbe 
tomb aio heads of tho twelve Apostles, and below, the 
Bonteneea of the Creed. A fino canopy of metal-work 
rises abovo tho effigy. At tho angles aro figures of 
angels boaring emblems of tho Christian warfare — the 
sword of the Spirit ; tlio helmet of salvation ; tho 
breastplate of rightooiisncES ; and tho shield of faith. 
This part of tbo work is by Skidmore of Coventey, 
and tho metal is richly inlaid with coloured marbles, 
crystals and jaspers. 

XIV. Tho vaulting of tho 8outh ehoir-aule haa 
already (§ xi.) been noticed. There is a fine Early 
English double piscina in tho easternmost bay of the 
^sle, and on the opposite wall an Early English bracket 
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wiUi a Perpendicular canopy. It will here he seen 
that in the back of the Bodilia are two oponings, with 
rabbets for ginss, thuB forming windows through which a 
viow of the high ttltar might be obtained from the aisle. 

The windows thronghont the aisle are modern, and 
of early Deoorated oharaoter. They are filled with 
Btaincd glass. The oaet window of the Poriiendionlar 
chapol is by Wailes, as are the throe nest below it. 
Tho fourth window is by Hakdmak, and deserves 
special notice. Tho two below are by Wailes. 

In tho south wall, nearly opposite the sodilia, are 
two sopnlchral recesses with foiled headings. In each 
rocesa is a atone cofQu, apparently of earlier dato than 
the arch above it. The slab on one of these cofSna 
bears a crosa formed by four flours-de-lys within a 
circle. The point of the staff pierces the head of a 
coiled serpent. Round the bose is a dog-tooth monld- 
ing. Tho tomb is probably that of on abbot toward 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

At the uppor end of the aisle is a cofSn-shaped altar- 
tomb, the sides of which have quatrefoilod panels, 
filled alternately with roses and lions' heads. Botwoou 
the panels are small painted figures of kings and 
bishops. The colour and gilding aro well preserved 
on one side of the monument. This is duo to its having 
been placed against the wall under tho sodilia, a posi- 
tion which it occupied from, probably, the dissolution 
of the abbey until tho late rostorations. There is a 
local tradition that this tomb, which is apparently of 
the fifteenth century, is that of Henry IV., Emperof , 
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of Gormao;, vhoBo struggle with tho great Popo I 
brand LiiH raado his iiamu so famoas, and who was oai»«l 
]iolled to abdicate in 1103. It is difficult to acconiit^ 
f{>r tbo rJBc of encb a tradition. It is mentioned by 
no early writer, and the tomb, in all probability, is that 
of an Abbot of St. Werborgh'fl." 

XV. Tbo tmlh trangepl, or tho Chirch of Si. Oau>ald, 
from its size and proportion to the rest of the boilding, 
is no doubt uniqno among English churobcB, The 
Normnn church accms to havo had a transept on this 
side with an eastern apso or chapel, corresponding in 
diraonsions to tho ciisting north transept. This may 
have been replaced by a larger bnilding before tho 
fourteenth century ; but if so, all trace of the work 
which first Buporscdod tho Norman transept has dis- 
appeared, Tbo present transept, four hays in length, 
with eastern and wcstorn aisles (78 ft. 4 in. long by 
77 ft. wide, including tho aisles) resembles the nave in 
having an arcade of tho fonrtconth ccntory, frith a 
clerestory and vaulting-shafts of tho fifteenth. The 
vaulting, as in tho nave, was never completed, and 
only the springers oxists. Tho south window, and the 
windows in the west aisle, are also of the fifteenth 
century. Tlie eastern aisle dates liom late in the 
fonrtfionth century, and has its windows filled with 
Uomboyont tracery, ^lio most sonthcruly bay of this 

" Browne WillJi, wlinso 'Siirvcj of Ciiobler Cotheilrar was 

pnbliiihcd hi 172T, obscrTcs : — " As to thn aiippuaod monumont 

of Uuitr; IV,, Emperor of Qermniiy, in this church, it ia plaiuly 

■ mistake and vulgar eiror. He dcnsued at Spires in Germany, 

, .Iwli^ buried {here, as our QUlbora tell us." 
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aisle ia vaulted, aud doscrvea atteution. The vaultiug 
is of the Bame date as the aisle itsulf. Tbo Ferpott- 
dicular work is no doubt of the time of Ahhot Itipluy 
(1485 — 1492) and of his successor, Bircheushaw (1493 
— 1537). Eiploy is said to liave rebuilt the nave, tower, 
and soutli ti'aiisept; but, as in the nave, his work here 
was rather alteration and addition than rebuilding. In 
both coses the earlier mutn arcado and other portions 
were allowed to remain. The goncral effect, bad tho 
vaulting been completed, would have been fine. 

The screen wall with its window, between the 
cathedral and tho transept, was erected tn 1828 by 
the Dean of Chester, Kdword Copleston, who in the 
samo year became Bishop of Llandaff. Bcforo that 
time the transept was open to the main church. It 
had, however, always bcou used as a separate church or 
chapel ; such an one aa is found attached to many other 
largo churches, with a distinct foundation for ita 
clergy _; although an attached chapel of thia character 
occurs nowhere else in England on no large a scale. 

XVI. Tho vestibule of tho cJmptcr-Jwugc ia entered 
through a door in the north-east angle of the north 
transept. The veetibdc (i>artially restored) which ia 
Early English, and of tho samo dato as the chapter- 
hoDse itself, is nearly square (30 ft. 4 in. long, 27 ft. 
4 in. wide), and is divided into thrco aisles by pillars 
without capital or impost, the ribs of the vaulting being 
carried down to the bases without any break. Tliia 
arrangement is rather continental than English, and 
perhaps indicates the design of a foreign architect. Tho 
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BtonoB found along tho lino of tlio great nortbcm 
wall. 

The chapter-house itself (Plate IV.) is, like othore of tho 
earlier chnptor-houBoa (those of Eiotor and Oxford for 
example), a parullologram. It ie of tbrco bays, and is 
tliroughont very fine Early Englifih. The east window 
is of five lights, declining from the centre. In the 
neit bay are, on either side, windows of three lights, 
and the westernmoat bay contains blank triplets. All 
tho windows have double planes, and there is a passage 
along their base. Shafts, in groups of four, with 
capitals of leafage, support the inner arches of the 
windows, which are ringed in the centre, and there 
tied back to tho outer wall. Tripled vaulting-ahafls 
witb Tory richly foliagod capitals rise between each 
bay. The vault itself is of tho same dato ns the rest of 
tho building. At tbo west ond is tho portal, a singlo 
pointed arch, opening to the vestibule. On either sido 
is & window of tho same height as the portal, and 
above the door what is now a window. of three lights, 
but with blind arches on either side. Tbo triplet, 
now open, was, it is said, originally of blank arches, 
einco the dormitory ran outside them over tho roof of 
tho veBtlbule. There seems, however, to be no distinct 
or satisfactory autbority either for this position of 
tbo dormitory, or for tho stateincnt that the arcbea 
of tho western window were once unpiercod. (Seo 

§ XVI[.) 

The chapter-house may be noarly of tho samo date 
as the Early Engliah work at the eastern ond of tbo 
cboir. But it is much finer, and is indeed the beat 
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thia IB of later ditto) into the western walk from 
tbo Dorth aisle ; there is a third in the wcBtem walk, 
once opening to a passage that commimicated with the 
abbot's house ; and a fonrth portal opened to a passage 
ftcroBB the west end of the refectory. All these door- 
ways arc of Bomowfaat late 14'orman. character. 

The Booth walk of the cloister, wluch ran under the 
church, has been destroyed. In the wall of the nave- 
aisle are five ronnd-hoiided Ifonnaa receBscs, intended, 
no donbt, by the builders of the charch to receive the 
s of as many abbots. The mouldings of these 
! so completely destroyed by time and 
weather (owing to the soft nature of the Eandstone^ that 
they have been reduced to a plain square section ; and 
the arches have thus a much earlier appearance than 
their real date would give them. Of the persons actually 
buried here, there is no record. In tho destroyed 
south walk of tho cloister were many carrels or small 
chambers for study, and some of these still remain ia 
a tolerably perfect condition at the south end of the 
west walk. Similar carrels ((fuotn^a— squared enclo- 
sures) are found in all monoBtic cloisters. There are 
excellent examples at Gloucester and at Worcester. 
We are told that at Durham cases containing the 
books most in request by the monks were arranged 
against the wall opposite to the carrels, so as to be 
readily supplied when wanted. (See Durham Cathe- 
dral, Pt. I. § Mvn.) 

In the wcxl walk, at the south-west angle, was a 
portal opening to a passage, now closed, communicating 
2 D 
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with ILo nbbot'H Lonao. Boyond this, throngli the 
whole ostont of the walk, ranges & long, low Bab- 
fitructurc, which formerly extended etill further, acrcee 
the west end of the refectory ; bat this portion is now 
divided from the rest by a wtill. The total length was 
about 105 feet ; the width is iO feet. A row of central 
piers aupports tho vanlting, " groined without riha, 
hut with arches to carry it, longitudinal and trans- 
verse." The whole of this work is early Norman, and 
tho purpose to which tho chamber was applied has 
given rise to mnch discuBBion. It has boon HUpposed 
that, divided by wooden partitions which have di&- 
appearod, it served as "promptuaria et panuaria" — 
storo-rooma and pantries—auoh as must no doubt have 
existed in close oonuosion with the refectory. Saoh 
apartments are mentioned in tho charter of Henry VXU., 
dividing tho conventual buildings between the bishop 
and the dean. A long vaulted chamber of similar cht^ 
ractor, though of Perpendicular date, occupies the 
some positiuD in the cloisters at Durham, and there 
onqucstionably served as the " frater house," or com- 
mon room of the monks. (See Durham Cathedral, 
Ft. I. § 3XIX.). It is probable that this apartment 
(which although now a mero crypt has only become 
80 since tho disKolution, owing to the change in the level 
of tho surrounding ground) was designed for a B(nne- 
what similar purpose, and cither served as the frater 
houso of tho Chester monks or as a " secunda aula," or 
guost-h all, which, like the "promptuaria," is mentioned 
in the ohai-ter. Such a hall may have boon formed 



from a portion of tlio long Bpartment, whilst the lost 
may havo been divided into oellare and atore-roomB. 

At DiirliBia the dormitory extends above the vaulted 
ohombors in the west walk of the cloiBters ; and this 
wafl its usual position in England,' Whether it occu- 
pied this position here, however, is tutcertain. In a 
eurvey of the monastery of St. Werburgh, made soon 
after the disolntion,'< a passage in the eastern walk of 
the cloisters is marked as " the passage and stairs to 
the dormitory ; " and there is still a tradition that the 
dormitory extended on this side, above the vestibule of 
the chapter-house. In the absence of any more decided 
proof, it can only be said that there was certainly a 
building above the long snbstmcture in the west walk ; 
and that this was the ordinary position for the dormi- 
tory of the monks. 

XVIII. In the north walk of the cloister is tho 
entrance to the refectory — entirely modern — having 
east of it the arches of the ancient lavatory, and west 
the original portal of the refectory, now walled up. 
The basin of the lavatory no longer remains. Tho 
three arches above the recess in which it stood are 
Early English, with deep mouldings, and divided by 
gronps of short, clustered shafts. The westernmost 

' In man; French abbeys tbo dormitoiy was on tho east side 
of tliR filoiator. 

1 It is pTeseiTBd in tho Handle Ilnlmc'a colloctioa in the BriL 
Mua. (Hart. MS6. 2073). A roduoL-d cop; of tho plan, witli the 
refcroncefl, is givon in Mr. Parker's 'Mcditovitl Antiqnitioa of 
CbsBter,' und ia alw to be found Lq Ljwiu * Cbeahiie' (JIagita 
Jirilatmia). 
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nrcL lioa been broken through b; the modern entrance 
to the refectory, and tho corbels and riba of the Pej^ 
pondiculttT Taulting of the cloisters are brought down 
againat the Early English arcade in an awkwtird 
manner. The ancient portal of the refectory, oIbo 
Early English, Ib very etrilcing and graoefnl The 
heading of the arch ib deeply foliated, and the capitals 
of the sbaftB arc enriched with good leafage. Hera, 
also, the Perpendicular work ie curioualy mixed with 
the earlier; and a corbel at the eastern cud of the 
portal beaPH the arms and supporters of Henry TTI. 

The refeclory iteclf, part of which now serves ns 
tho King's Grammar School, oitended nearly the nhole 
length of the northern walk. It was 90 fcot long by 
34 fcot wide; but the western part has been doetroycd, 
and tho eaeters portion which temaius has been much 
altered. In its original state the refectory was vezy 
fine Early English, of somewhat late cbaractor. The 
stone, however, had become much decayed in the 
fifteenth century, when tho whole building was re- 
cased, and Perpendicular tracery ineertod in the 
wiadowB. In the interior, the Early EngliBh window 
jambs and shafts still exist ; and, happily, the lector's 
pulpit, with its staircase, one of the finest examples in 
England (Plate V.). Indeed, the only refectory pulpit 
which can at all be compared with it is that in what is 
now the parish church of Beaulieu, in Hampshire, but 
anciently the refectory of the Cistercian abbey there. 
The pulpit at Beaulien is nearly of the lamo date as 
this at Ohflitir, but ii of louowhat riohsr gharactWt 
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In this oxamplo tho open arcade of the Btaircaeo, with 
the qnatrofoils piercing the wall above, and tlie mould- 
ingB and leaf omaniontB on the projecting base of the 
pnlpit, are nnneually graceful and effective. There 
were windows, now closed, at the back of the staircase 
and of tho pulpit. Thoy are etill traceable in the wall, 
and might easily bo restored. 

An Eaily English doorway at the east end of the 
refectory (seen in Plate V.) opened to an inner court, 

XIX. In the cast walk of tho cloister is an Early 
English doorway leading to a staircase, which has 
been already mentioned as tbat called traditionally 
the "staircase to tho dormitory." Ilie rooms to which 
it led are now destroyed, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine the position of the dormitory with any certainty 
(see ante, § ivii.). A passage (with very good Early 
English vaulting, which deserves attention), between 
this staircase and the vestibule of tho chapter-house is 
marked in the plan before referred to as " the Maiden's 
Aisle." It possibly led to tho infirmary. A very pic- 
turesque view is obtained bom it across tho cloi£ters, 
the central space of which is named in the same plan 
the " Spriso Garden," a corruption of tho "Paradise 
Garden," the churchyard or "God's Acre" of the monks. 

A passage at the end of the refectory leads from the 
cloisters into what was tho great outer court of the 
abbey. This, vtbich is now Burroimded by houses, 
contained tho large breweries, bakehouses, and store- 
faonsea of the monastory. There was a great well 
near the south-west augle. The abbot's house, with 
its gardens and of^ces, extended between the western 
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wall of encloBure and tho cloiBters. Part of it eerred 
until rocontly oa the Bishop's Palaco. 

Tho wall of encloBuro and tho gateway opening to 
thiB outer conrt dato from about 1377, the last year 
of tho roigu of Edward III. In that fear a lioenae 
was obtained to crenollato tho abbey. Except tho 
unusual span of tho groat archway, there is nothing in 
tho gateway which calls for specdal attention. 

XX. Tho church, as has been mentioned, was rfr- 
cneod nearly thronghout in tho fifteenth ccntmy. The 
stono IB again in a much decayed condition, and &e 
exterior of tho cathedral ia consoquently of no vecy 
high interest Tho west front, with its large Perpen- 
dicular window (Plate VI.), is too much shut in to bo 
at all oSective. The portal bolow tho window is modem. 
In tho south and west fronts of the eouth-woat tower are 
Perpendicular windows, with canopied aichca at tha 
fiidca. Tho central tower is Perpendicular, with tnr- 
rets at the angles, rising slightly above tho roof. 

Tho estomal cornice of the Lady-ehapol (now hidden 
by tho roofs of tho later side-chapels) had a remarkable 
projecting tooth - ormunont, very bold and effective, 
This is now only to be seen by creeping between tho 
roofs. There is an ornament of the same character, 
though not so bold, along tho cornice of the north choir 
aisle. This is not covered, but is much decayed. 

One of the best views of the cathedral is obtained 
from tho city wall ; and from the garden beyond the 
chapter-house there is rather a pictnresquo view of 
the north-east side of the church. Tho cast end of the 
chapter-house is here also seen. (Soo aide, Plato I.) 
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^isluie of l^e Site, faritb S^iail ^alias of I^e ^iiiui;i!il 
gisfeops. 

THE history of the Moniwtory of St Werburgh, bcforu, in 
1541, its church became the cathedral of the diocese of 
Oheeter, hon already been given (Ft. I. §§ I., u.). Jt baa also 
been eaid (Ft. I. $ i.) that Peter, the first Nonnnn bishop of 
Lichfield (1072 — 108B) reraovod the place of the see from 
Lichfield to Chester, and that his successor, Robert da 
Limcsey (1086— HIT) ngain transferred it to Coventry. 
The Bucccediug bishops of Lichfield aod Coventiy occa- 
sionally called themselves hiuhops of Chesler; but do 
stioh see was distinctly recognised, and Chester could boost 
of no cnthedml, until Eenry YIIl. made tt the place uC 
a new and distbct see, the diocese of which embraced the 
counties of Chester and Lancashire, the archdeaconry of 
Richmond (hitherto within the diociao of Carlisle), and 
part of Yorkshire. In 1848, on the erection of the see of 
Manchester, this diocese was subdivided. See Manchcato 
Cathedral, Part 11. 

Wecburgh was descended from Anna, King of the East 
Anglians, and his wife Hureewythe. Both were recogmscd 
as saints; and thoy were the parents of four sainted 
daughtom, Scxhurgh, Abbess of Sbe]ipey, and afterwards 
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or EI7 ; Rtheldiythe, the famous Abbess and fatmneflB of 
Ely ; Ethelbunjh ; sod Withburgb. Seiburgfa, bcfcre the 
retired to Sheppcy, had been the wife of Ercombert, king of 
Kent; their daughter Ermenitde married Wnlfere^ king 
of Mercia; and from that uoion was bom St. Wcilnn;^ 
On Wulftre's death in the year 675 ahe retired with her 
mother to the txiDTcnt at Ely, over which St. EtbeldiTthe 
was then prcaldiug. Tliore buth Ennenilde aod Werboig^ 
took the veil ; and after remainiag « short time at Ely, 
Werbiirgh undertook, at the request of her uncle Etheldred, 
then kio; of Mercia, the airangenieTit and direction of 
inonaBtic houses newly estabUnhed at Hanbury and Trent- 
ham. Her mother Ermenilde had in the mnm lims 
bi'come Abbess of Ely; and Werburgh succeeded to that 
|i(«itioa on her dta,lh. She appears to have regulated 
all three houaea nntil her own death, the date of whidi 
ia uncertain. It occurred, however, at Trentham; and 
although she had desired to bo buried at Hanbury, pr»- 
panttiooB were made for her interment where she died, 
when the brethren of Hanbury came by night into tke 
church at Treotbam, where the body was laid, and canicd 
it off. At Hanbuty Werburgh was duly buried. About 
niuo years later, her body was disinterred and eoslirined, 
when, Bccoiding to the usual assertion, it was found enlira 
and uncorrupL In the year 875, when tha Banes were 
ravaging Mercia, the monks of Hutibury fied with tha 
shrine and relics to Cbealer. where the body of St. Wer- 
burgh remained undisturbed. She was the great patron 
of the oity. 

" In the Abbsy of Chestro ahe is ahryned rychelj 
Piyor«e and lady of that holy place ; 
The uhyef pmtectryce of the aald monastery, 
Longe before the conquest by dcuyne grace. 
ProtecCrycs of the cytee ahe la and ever we* 
Culled Bpccjall pryuiate and prynrypall preeydcnt 
Xheio nil^Dgi under our lorde omnypotent." 
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These lino* are from tlia 'Holy Life aad History of 
8t Werburge,' written in verse by 'John Bradshan,' a 
monk of Chester, and first printed ia 1521 by Pynson. 
It baa been reprinted for tho Chetham Society. This life 
WAS founded on a Passionary belonging to tho abbey, and 
now lost. A life of &L Werburgh remaioa in MS. ia the 
library of Benet GoUofrc, Cambridge (1. 13). 
The first bishop of Chester was 

[a.d, 1541, deprived 1554,] Jons Birtr, who had been Pro- 
viocial of the Carmelites in Englaod. In 1537 Bird bad 
been consecrated suS'rsgan bishop of Pcnreth,* and in 1539 
became Bishop of Bangor, whence he wns translated to 
Cheater. On Queen Mary's accession Bird was deprived, 
but subsequently reconverted himaolf; wosmadeasufTragau 
under Bishop Bonner, and rector of Duomow, in Essex, 
where be died an old man in 1556. 

[a.d. 1554 — 1555.] GEOBaBCoATBa,Mast«rofBalliol College, 
Oxford, and Prebendary of Cheater, succeeded on tho 
deprivatjon of Bird. It waa during tlie episcopate of 
Bishop Coatea that George Marsh was condemned and 
burnt as a heretic at Chester. The storyof his examination 
and condemnation is recorded, with more or less of truth, 
in Fos'a ' Book of Martyrs,' 

[a.d. 1566, deposed 1559.] Cutubebt Scott, Uaater of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Scott was a very active 
liomanist; and on the accession of Elisabeth was deprived, 
and for certain displays of disofiection was imprisoned in the 
Fleet. On his release be escaped to Louvain, where he 

[a.d. 1561—1577.] Wii.LtAH BowNBAM, Canon of West- 
minster, was appointed after tho see had been vacant for 
some montiis. He bad been chaplain to Elizabeth before 

■ atubba (B«g. Sms. Ang.), Godwin mnket Uin (wnugly) 
Blihop of Ouotj 
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her accession. The see was again some time vacant 
before 

[a.d. 1579—1595.] William Chadkbton snooeeded. He 
had been President of Queen's Ck>llege, Cambridge, Ganon 
of Westminster, and Archdeacon of York; all which prefer- 
ments, as well as the bishopric of Manchester, he owed 
to the favour of the Earl of Leicester, to whom he was 
chaplain. With Chester Chaderton held the Wardenship 
of Manchester. He was a zealous Puritan. In 1595 he 
was translated to Lincoln, and died in 1608. 

[a.d. 1595 — 1596.] Hugh Bellott, translated &om Bangor. 

[a.d. 1597, translated to London 1604.] Richabd Vaughai!!, 
translated from Bangor. Bishop Vaughan had great 
trouble with the Puritanical and Dissenting clergy in his 
diocese, especially in Lancashire, and endeavoured to re- 
claim them by frequent citations to appear before him 
in the parish church of Aldford, where he chiefly resided. 
They were, says Burnet, " very factious and insolent," and 
the bishop's exhortations were to little purpose. Bishop 
Vaughan died in London in 1607. 

[a.d. 1605—1615.] Geobge Lloyd, translated from Sodor 
and Man. 

[a.d. 1616, translated to Lichfield 1619; and thence to 
Durham 1632.] Thomas Morton. See Durham Cathedral* 
PartlL 

[a.d. 1619 — 1652.] John Bridgman. On his consecration, 
the revenue of the see of Chester was 420?. ; and Bishop 
Bridgman held with Chester the rectory of Bangor Iscoed, 
in Flintshire. He was expelled at the abolition of epis- 
copacy under the Commonwealth. His palace, with its fumi« 
ture, was then sold for 10592. He died at his son's house 
in 1652, and was buried in Einnersley Church, in Shrop- 
shire. This son was Sir Orlando Bridgman (created 1660), 
successively Lord Chief Baron, Lord Chief Justice, and 
Keeper of the Great SeaL 
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[4.D. 16G0 — IfiCl.] Brian Walton succeeded on the Restora- 
tion. Walton waa bom in Cleveland in tie North Riding, 
was educated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, and in 
ini6 removed tbenoo to St. Peter's College. Ho became 
Prebendary of St. Paul'tt, and chapldn to Charles I, and 
waa also rector of St. Martin Ongar, in London; and of 
Sandon, in Essex. Of both these livings he waa di^ 
possessed on the breaking out of the Civil War, and then 
(1645) retired to Oxford, where he was admitted a member 
of the University, and where ho commenced his laboure on 
his famous Polyglott Bible. On the decline of the King's 
cauBe he removed to tlio house of hia Mher-in-law, Dr. 
Fuller, in London. There ho remained until the Itcstora- 
tion, when be was consecnitod to the see of Chester. He 
went into his diocese in September, 1G61, and was received 
Bs he approached Cheater by a great concourse of gentry 
and clergy, " and with such acclamations of thousands of the 
people as had never before been known." Bishop Walton 
died in London in the same year (Nov. 20th, 1661), and 
was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

"The famous Polyglott of Brian Walton was published 
in 1657, but few coiries appear to have been sold before 
the restoration of Chartea 11. in 1660, sicco those are very 
scarce which contain in the preface the praise of Cromwell 
for having facilitated and patroniaed the undertaking — 
praise replaced in the change of times by a loyal eulogy on 
the King. This Polyglott is in nino Inngnagea, though no 
one book of the Bible is printed in so many. Walton's 
'Prolegomena' ara in sixteen chapters or dissertations. 
His learning, perhaps, waa greater than his critical Bcuteness 
or good sense ; such, at least, is the opinion of Simon and 
Le Long. The former, iu a long examination of Walton's 
' Prolegomena,' treats htm with all the superiority of a man 
who possessed both. Walton was assailed by some bigots 
at home for acknowledging various readings in the Scrip- 
tures, and for denying the authority of the vowel puncto*- 
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tion. Uii Folyglott ii not KckoMd to nagnilleatt as tfae 
PariBiflo edition of Le Long, but it ia fuller ^ad more ooo- 

venient," * 

1'he great asBiBlant of Wftlton in this work waa Edmimd 
Cfwtell, aftetwardu Frufcssor of Arabic »l Oambridge, wboM 
'Lexicon Heiitaglottou ' wqh published ia 1669. The 
niao Ungoiige* of Walton's Polyglotl are Latin, Hebrew, 
Syriftc, Chaldee, Samaritan, Arabic, ^tMopifv Petsiao, 
and Greek, 
[a.d. 1662, died two montLs after bis contecration.] Hurav 

Fkhkb, Dean of Ely, 
[a.i>. 1602— 1068.] Gsnitoe UjlLL, son of Joseph Hall, mo 
cessivclf kiBliop of Exot'^r and Norwich. Bishop Ball 
held, with the see of Cliealer, tbe Archdeacoorj of Canter- 
bury and tlie rectory of Wigau. lie died at Wigan, and 
was buried in the cburcb there, where the iagcription on 
his monument describes him as "Ecclesiai servus inutilia, 
Bed cordatus." Tliere ia, however, a monument for him in 
ChoBtcr Cathedral, close inaide the west door. The inacrii^ 
tiOD, evidently written by liimself, declares that be was 
worthy of notice only because be was bis father'a eaa or 
rather shadow ; "flliuB.inio umbra potiuH." 
[a.d. 1608—1672.] John ■Wilkibs, "one of the most in- 
genious men of his age."* He was the son of a citizen and 
goldemitb of Oxford, but was born in 1614 at Fawlsey, in 
Northamptonshire, in the bouse of hie mother's father, 
Dr. John Dod, a celebrated DisBenter. He was educated at 
Oxford, joined tbe side of the Parliament, and took tJie 
" Solemn Leagueand Covenant." Wilkioa was consequently 
made Wanien of Wadham College by the Parliamont'a 
committee of reformation ; and in 165G be married Itobina, 
widow of Peter French and slBter of Cromwell, In I6&9 
Richard Cromwell made him Master of Trinity Collate, 
Cambridge ; but he was ejected on the Itcatoration in the 

* nallom'i Literary HiBtory, iv. p. 3GX • llallam. 
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following year. He was then for some time out of fevonr ; 
liut Seth Wnrd, Bishop of Exeter, introduced him to Arch- 
bishop SheldoD, by whose inHucnco he wait at !n«t made Dean 
of BijMDn, and in 1G68 Bishop of Chester. Like hia prede- 
censor, be held the rectory of Wigan with the see. Bishop 
■Willtiiis died in 1672 at Dr. Tilloiaon's house, in Chancery 
Lane, and was buried in the church of St. I-awrence Jewry, 
WilkJna, according to Aubrey, " waa no great read man, 
but one of mi3ch and dcepo thinkeing, and of a worhing 
head, and a prudent man as welt as ingcuiosc. He was a 
luBtie, Btroag growne, well sett, broad Bhonldored person ; 
cheerful and hospitable. Ho was extremely well beloved 
in his diocese," Wilkins woa one of the founders of the 
Jloyal Society — "the germ of which may be traced to tha 
year 1645, when Wollis, Wilkins, Glisson, and others 
less known, agreed to meet weekly at a private house in 
London, in order to converse on subjects connected with 
natural, and especially experimental philosophy."' After 
the Restoration they formed a regular society; and in the first 
charter, dated July 16th, 1662, Wilkins appenn as one of 
theoouocil. The most remorkableof the bishop's own works 
are ' An Essay towards a Philosophioal Language,' 1608 ; 
' The Discovery of a New World, or a Discourse tending 
to prove that it is probable there may be another habitjtble 
World in the Moon,' published in 1638, when he was only 
twenty-four yeira of age ; a book, says Hallam, which is 
"one of the births of that inquiring spirit, that disdain 
of ancient prejudice, which the seventeenth century pro- 
duced;"* and 'A Discourse concerning a New Planet, 
tending to prove that 'tis probable our Earth is one of tha 
Plonela' (1640). Thia was a vindication of the Coper- 
nican theory. Bishop Wilkins published also some theo- 
loe;ical works ; among which is ' Ecclesiostes, or a DlBcouras | 
on the Gift of Preaching ;' but none are so important oi 
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rcmarkablo as his so-called 'Mathematical and Fhfloeo- 
phical Works,* which were collected in a single Yolmne in 
1708. 
[a.d. 1673—1686.] John Feabson; the most learned and 
distinguished bishop by whom the see of Chester has at 
any time been occupied. He was bom at Snoring, in Nor- 
folk, where his father was rector, February 12th, 1612, and 
was educated at Eton, and at Eling's College, Cambridge^ 
and soon after 1639 became Prebendary of Salisbury. Qn 
the breaking out of the Civil War he was made chaplain to 
Lord Goring, and afterwards to Sir Robert Cook, in London. 
In 1650 Pearson was appointed "Minister* of St. Cle- 
ment's, Eastcheap; and in that church he preached the 
substance of his fiEunous ' Exposition of the Creed,* first 
published in 1659, at the request of his parishioners. Soon 
after the Restoration Bishop Juxon made him rector oi St. 
Christopher's in London ; and before the end of 1660 he 
became Prebendary of Ely, Archdeacon of Surrey, and 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1661 he was 
nominated one of the Commissioners for the Review of the 
Liturgy in the Savoy Conference, and in 1662 was made 
Master of Trinity, Cambridge. In 1673 Pearson was con- 
secrated to the see of Chester. He died at Chester in 1686, 
and was buried in his own cathedral, without any memo- 
rial, — a neglect which within the last few years has been 
well atoned for. (See Pt. I. § xn^.) 

Pearson, according to Burnet, was " in all respects the 
greatest divine of the age : a man of great learning, strong 
reason, and a clear judgment. He was a judicious and 
grave preacher, more instructive than effective, and a man 
of a spotless life, and of an excellent temper. He was not 
active in his diocese, but too remiss and easy in his epis- 
copal functions, and was a much better divine than a 
bishop."' 

' Hilt of hlf own Times, vol. iii. 
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His work on the Creed ia one of the noblest contributions 
to theological Boienoo ever made by the Engliah Church. 

r^.D. 1686—1689.] Trouab Cabtwrioht, a somewhat poli- 
tfoal prelate, bom of presbytcriau parents at Soutiiampton, 
nn active Puritan in the days of the Commonwealth, and 
a violent high churchman and royalist after the Restoration. 
Ue was one of the three CommissionerB appointed by 
James 11. to eject the President and Fellows of Magdalene, 
and made himaelf so unpopular that on the landing of 
William III. he was compelled to l<»ve the kingdom. He 
followed James 11. to St. Germany and accompanied him 
to Ireland, where he died in 1689, and was buried in Chriat 
Church, Dublin, His diary from August, 1686 to October, 
1687, has been edited for the Camden Society. 

[aj), 1680—1707.] NiosoLAB Stbatfobd ; a firm supporter 
of the Church of England, a tenrned and excellent bishop, 

[A.D. 1708—1714.] Sir William Da web, translated to York, 

[a.d. 1714 — 1725.] Fbakcis Gastbbll, compiler of the 
* Notitia Cestrionsis,' a valuable account of the eccleBiasdcal 
antiquities of the diocese, still remaining in MS. 

[a.d. 1726—1752.] Samuel Peplob. 

[A.D. 17C2, translated to Ely 1771.] EnMUSD Eeeke, Master 
of St. Peter's, Cambridge, and rector of Stanhope ; which 
valuable living he held in oommendara with the Bee of 
Chester. 

[a.d. 1777, tr.inslftted to London 17S7.] Beilby PoBTEna, 
bom at York, 1781, of American parents ; educated at 
York and Cambridge. Rishop Portcus, liberal and some- 
what latitudinarian, is now best remembered as one of the 
earliest and most active friendHofthB slave and of the negro 
In the West Indies. He died in 1808. 

[a.d. 1788— 1800.] William Cleaver ; translaled to Bangor, 
and thence in 1805 to St. Asaph. Died 1815. 

[4.D. 1800, translated to Bangor, 1809.] Henby Wiluam 
MaiIehdie, Canon of St. Paul's. 
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[a.d. 1810, translated to Ely, 1812.] Bowteb Edwabd 

Spabke, Dean of BristoL 
[a.d. 1812, translated to Bath and Wells, 1824] Geobgb 

Henby Law, Prebendary of Carlisle. 
[a.d. 1824, translated to London, 1828.] Charles James 

Blomfield. Bishop Blomfield resigned the see of London 

in 1856, and died in the following year. 
[a.d. 1828, translated to Canterbiuy, 1848.] John Bibd 

SUMNEB. 

[a.d. 1848— 18G6.] John Gbahah. 
[a«d. 18G6— •] William Jaoobson. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 



PART r. 

fistJirB ui gttails. 

I. Manohebtgb Cnthodral roprcsents, and occnpies 
tlio Bito of, thu imcicnt church of tho rectory, erected 
into a collogittto church in 1422. (Sco Pt. II.) No 
port of tho Qxiating building is of earlier date* Tho 
original plan conBiatod of nave oud choir of equal 
length, with Bido-aisloa, and a western towor. Thero 
were no trauBepts. A&ai tho church was thus com> 
pletod, chapels woro fuiuided and addud so as to form 
diinhle aisles to tho navo and to the choir (with tho ei- 
caption of a amall portion uf tho Bouth sido) ; and at 
tho eaat und n Lady-chapol was erected. Tho result is 
tho production of a ground-plaD somewhat unusual in 
England, though ou tho Continent sach a multiplica- 
tiou of aisles is not unc(jmmon. Tho ehuroh beciimo 
the cathedral on tho fonndation of the see in 1848; 
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since which timo great part of it has been restored, 
and some portions rebuilt, under the direction of Mr. 
James P. Holden, the chapter architect. 

Manchester Cathedral stands tolerably well, within 
the open space of its flagged and now unused church- 
yard (Frontiqnece). It is not greatly pressed on by sur- 
rounding buildings ; but it suffers, of course, from the 
smoky canopy which at all times overhangs the city. 
It is built throughout of a brown sandstone from Colly- 
hurst.** Its Perpendicular architecture is rich and 
stately ; but the church possesses none of the features 
which ought to mark the cathedral of a great see, and 
which do mark every English Cathedral of the older 
foundations. Manchester Cathedral is a very fine 
parish church. It was dedicated, on the foundation of 
the college in 1422, to the Blessed Virgin, St. George, 
and St. Denys. On the refoundation by Elizabeth 
(see Pt. II.) it became the church of Christ's College. 

II. The Cathedral is entered through a portal open- 
ing to the Western Tower, or by doors at the ends 
of the nave-aisles. The view looking eastward is 
fine, without being especially striking. The roofs of 
nave and choir are at the same level; and the arch 
opening to the choir rises nearly to the roof, so that 
the eye ranges beyond the choir-screen to the eastern 
window. This lofty choir-arch, and the unusual in- 

*» In the recent restoration the outside has been faced with a 
most durable stone from quarries near Ramsbottom, about 12 
miles from Manchester. The stone is a millstone grit, very 
hard to work, but well suited for the purpose. 
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trioacy pioducod by the doublo aialeB, ato the points 
which at first appear most uoticoable. Tho nave roof 
hoB beon coIouroJ; that of tho choir ia entirely 
whil«; an ai'iitngomont which is not aatiefactory, 
although it somowhat adds to tho ofiect of the general 
yiow from the west ond of tho church. 

Tho nave is of eis bays. Tho main arcado is lofliy, 
with elcnder piei-s, tho shafts of which havo capitals 
with rounded abaci. In front of each pier a vanlting- 
shftft runs up to tho springers of t!io roof. Tho 
Bjiandrils between the arches oro panelled with qnatrc- 
foils containing shields. Abovo is a narrow cornice 
with email squares of leafage, alternating, on tho south 
side, with human heads. A rich ftcur-de-lys cresting 
lisuB in each bay abovo tho cornico, at tho base of a 
largo clerestory window, filled with good trnoery. 
The ceiling is of wood, with tio-beams ; the small 
spacoB above which, as well as thu spandrila at tho 
sides, are filled with open tracery. At tho bases of 
the springers are angels hearing musical insti'umeuts. 
Tho whole has been coloured in red, blue, white. 
and gold; and on inEoription rans along the side 
beams. 

The whole of this work dates from the early part of 
tho fifteenth century ; bat no record of its erection has 
been pieservod. It is possible that both nave and 
choir were in progress at tho some time; tho nave 
being the work of the founders of tho College ; whilst 
the choir, richer but very similar in its details, was 
ooitainly built at tho cost of the first warden, although 
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it ^f\a greatly altered by James Stanley, warden tram 
1481 to his death in 1515. 

III. The second aisles of the nave were added at a 
later period ; probably during the last half of the cen- 
tury. Tho arcade which divides them from the older 
aisles differs little in its mouldings from the main 
arcade ; but the shaft-capitals are octagonal instead of 
circular. There are small heads at the terminations 
of the outer moulding. The outer south aisle contained 
the chantry of tho Traflfords, and was probably built, 
in great part at least, by that family. Here were also 
the chapels of St. Nicholas and St. George. In the 
outer north aisle were the Strangeways' chantry, and 
the chapel of St. James. The windows of both aisles 
are of late Perpendicular and Debased character. 
Galleries extend throughout these outer aisles. The 
original oak screens dividing the chapels were in 
existence up to tho year 1815, when the church under- 
wont a " restoration." 

IV. At the west end of the nave a lofty arch opens 
to the tower. The wall above the arch is panelled, as 
are the walls of the lower story of the tower itself. 
The roof of this part of the tower is richly groined. 
(For the tower, which is entirely modem, see § xii.). 

The font stands at the west end of the outer nave- 
aisle. It is modem, octagonal, and of Perpendicular 
character. The font was given as a memorial oi 
Edward Frere and his wife ; the cover, as a memorial 
of George Lings, " comptroller to the churchwardens 
and overseers of Manchester." 
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In tho Bonth aisle of tho navo is a monumout for 
Daimtsoy Hulmo, Esq., l>y E. WoBtmBcott, Jun. It 
roproscuts tlio atory of the Good Bamaritan, and de- 
BorveB aotice. 

The flooring of the nave is of plain tiles, arranged 
in lozenge pattorns. Tho whole navo has been fitted 
with opon benches of good design. 

There is some modern stained glass in the windowH 
at the west end of the south aisle ; and on tho north 
Bide of the tower-arch is a window by Habdmah, un- 
ploaaing in colour. A list of subjects with which it ie 
proposed to fill all tho clerestory windows in both nave 
and choir is bung in the church. The subjects for the 
nave are from tho Old Testament ; for the choir, from 
the Now. Nothing can bo better than such an arrauge- 
nicnt ; and it only remains to bo hoped that the whole 
scries of dasiguB ^vill bo entrusted to one artist. (See 
Chester Catbodral, Pt. I. § xi.). 

v. Through doors in the returned wood-work of tho 
stalls, which fiirms the choir-screen, wo paae into the 
choir. This, including tho retrocboir, ia like the navo, 
six bays in length. * The reredos Boparatea tho eastcrn- 
inoat bay f mm tho aetual choir; and an arch opona 
from this latit bay, forming tho retrochoir, into tho 
Ludy-cliapol, or as it is now called, tho Chethom 
Chapel. Above tho arch is the oast window. Tho 
arrangement thus resembles tho eastern end of Ghostor 
Cathedral; and is indeed not uncommon in churchoa 
of various datoa (as in Hereford Cathedral, Norman 
aud Early KngUsh, aud in Exeter Cathedral, Eailj' 
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English and Decorated), where a Lady-chapol bas beea 
iiddcd after the completion of the original design. 

The general elTcct of the choir is fine. The roof is 
almost pure wliitc, and the piers and arches ha^e ze- 
(Kiivcd a Komewliat warmer or cream-<!oloiiied tint. 
Some positive colour and gilding might well be intro- 
duced : but the roof and the main arcade are of great 
1)cauty in themKolvcs ; and the wood-work of the stalls 
is, for its date, as fine as any in England. The stalls 
occupy tho two westernmost bay& The presbytery, 
beyond them, is raised by two steps ; and two more 
steps ascend to the altar at the end of the fifth bay. 

The choir, as it at first existed, was the reoorded 
work of John Huntingdon, tho first warden of the 
College, 1422-1458. On tho brass of his tornhndab 
in the choir (which, it is said, was removed some 
years since to tho vault below) was his efiSgy, with 
tlic words " Domino dilcxi dccorem domus tuBB ; " and 
jui inscription recording that "do novo constnmt 
istam Cancel lam." Tho rebus of Huntingdon, a 
Iiuntcr with a ptag and homed ram before him, and 
a man drawing liquor from a tun or barrel, is placed 
on cither side of tho arch opening to tho Chetham 
Chapel. Tho figures are in plaster, and of course are 
niodcni; but they arc copied from a rebus of tho 
same design, which exists on shields in the spandrils 
<jf the choir roof at its westernmost end. 

VI. The general design of tho choir (Plato I.) pre- 
cisely resembles that of the nave, and there is little 
or no difierenco in tho details. The string-course 
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ain orcado on the north aide has laid into 
it boBses of foliago, alternating with small heads and 
animals. On tlio santh §ido tboro is only foliago. The 
wide and dcprtiBsctl arches of tho ckrostory lights 
indicate tho lateuoKa of thti work; aud thuru is no 
doubt that tho jiortion of tho chancol above tho main 
arcade, including the roof, was, as it now eziets, the 
work of Huntingdon's eucceseors.' The eagloa which, 
instead of angok as in the nave, hero rise between the 
capitals of tho vaulting-shaft*; and the springorEi of 
tho roof, indicate that James Stanley, who bocamo 
warden in 1481 (and afterwards Bishop of Ely, see 
post), was connected with this imrt of tho building; 
and may, indood, be considered to prove that other 
membora of tho groat houso of Stanley woro among 
tho benefactors at tho time of its erection. Tho roof 
also, riohot than tlint of tho nave, is of later character. 
It ia panelled, with rich tracery in the panels, and 

' Tho macription on Hantingdou's brnBs, like simjliir asser- 
ttOHB in rnnny cliroiiiclca nnd on man; tombs, noed uot bn rend 
too literally. It would be sufficiently bonio out \ivio auppoeu 
that Huntingdon completed the choir na high as tlie bosa of tlie 
clerestory. But it is poasiblo ha flnisbed it, and that the 
upper pnrt of Huntingdon's choii was removed and rebuilt by 
Bishop Stanley. In the judgminit ot Mr. Holden, the arcliitect 
of the restoration, the only portiona of Huotlngdon'B ohoir 
wbich now remain aie the piers and arch opening to the Cbetbam 
Olmpc); the east ends of the north and south aisles; and the 
two bny^ of the south aisle eastward of the Chapter-hmiso. All 
the rest of tho eiiatbig choir lie regards as the work of Bishop 
Stanley. But if Huntingdon's choir (as was certainly tlie 
cDse) occupied the same ground aa the prcxent buildiuf;. it 
aeoms Btmngo tbst it should Imvo Ijccu Joatroyed so anon after 
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BoeHQS. On the nortli eido of tbo etalU ia tho curiouB 
shield of Richard Sock, a merchant of Manchester, 
by whom tho whole of tho Btolla ou the north side of 
the choir woro orocted. It beara the lottcrs r. b. At 
tho west oud of the stalls, ou tho south eide, is, bolow, 
the shield of Stauley ; aud above, a repreecntatioQ of tho 
story from which tho well-known crest of that house is 
taken, an eagle with b child in itB ncet, on the top of a 
tree. Figures paBsing below seem to be noticing it. 
On the opposite side, north, is the shield of Cantilupe, 
a lion in a field seme of orosH-crosslets. The stalls ou 
tho south side wore erected by Bishop Stanley. 

Tho Organ is placed on tho north side, in the first 
bay boyond tho stalls. Opposite is tho bishop's throne. 
Tho two bays eastward have good open wood-work 
above, of tho same apparent date as tho stalb, and ore 
enclosed bolow with iron grilles, apparently work of 
the last century. The same iron-work forma tho rail 
of tho altar. Tho stone rorodos, with its niches, is 
entiroly modem. 

The Choir is paved with tilos; aud on the fronts 
of the stops that divide the choir from tho piissbytory 
is tho inscription, " The pavement of this choir was 
preaocted, 4.». 1859, by William Andrew of Ardwick. 
in token of respect and gratitude to tho Rev. Canon 
Wray on tho completion of tho fiftieth yoar of bis 
ministration." 

The east wiruhto of tho choir, best seen from hero, 
is filled with very good stained glass by Habduah. 
It contains seven lights. That in tho centre displays 
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iNiriiwth n Mdiill-ottji, luniliug Jtmlf well to Ihs lAA 
Ati lliQ Irnno of tliu pcxIfMtAl » soatod a — i|nhr ^ ^ 
( lliotliiiiii Hohonl, witli an open book, boriiw ■ 
llii><<rl)illiiii from IWlm ciii : — " Eo hath 
iilii'iiiul nii't k'voii ti> tliu poor." " His rig 
nuiiitliJitlli for iivor." On ono m&o of the pedestal a» 
lti« wurilN " ]Iiiiiifrt)ilo Ohuthiiin, Hospitii et BibHo- 
lliwon fuiidoturi, D.D., gmtm nlunmaB mdoccuil' 
(llw Rtetue WM tbB gift of (Jourgo Filkitigtoii, Eeq^ 
nwrahknt nf VanolinNtor) ; ou the other, " He that 
fiilliiwdtli iiftur i-inlitiiriUBncBe and mercy fiadeth life, 
rlHlitnmiHiniii, mid Iioiiciiir" (Prov, xxL 21). Humph»T 
Ohullium, linm inSO, diod 1053, was tho descondant of 
nil uitoluiit LiLiironliin) fiiiuily, which took its 




from tho villngo of Ghothom, near Mnnchostor. He 
mado a large furtnno by trading iu "fiietiaus," then 
tho chief cloth of tho country ; and besides maintain- 
ing many poor boys during his lifo, he founded by his 
will what ia now known aa the Chetham Hospital, in 
which a certain number of boys are entirely provided 
for and instructed until they can be placed in business. 
Tho Chetham Lihrory, which is now one of the best 
provincial libraries in England, was also founded by 
Humphrey Chetham, who, eays Fuller, was "a diligent 
reader of the Scriptures, and of tha works of sound 
divines ; n respecter of such ministers as ho accounted 
truly godly, upright, sober, discreet and sincere."'' 
Tho flat panelled roofs of this aislo, and of tho south- 
choiiwiislo, opposite, aro entirely new. 

IX. Tlie second aisle on tho north side of tho ohoir 
is formed entirely by the Derby CM}7el, which is of the 
same length as tho choir itself. This chapel has been 
entirely rebuilt, and tho sciilptitro lias boon reworked ; 
but tho whole has been dono in accordance with the 
original design. This part of the " restoration " has 
been effected at the cost of the present representatives 
of the fonndors. 

The chapel is divided from tho choir-aisle by a 
plain arcade, of much later character than that of tho 
choir. As in tlio second novo arcades, tho capitals of 
the piers are octagonal, instead of round, as in tho 
older work. Very good Perpendicular screens of wood 
fill the lower part of each bay. An insciiption wbb 
* Worthies. Lnnraaliiro. 
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children) has a fine canopied niche on eitl 
a liucoml nichci within tho oator hood-n 
brackets in thcee inner and smaller niches aze m 
turcd with groieaque animals. The outer I 
tliu north ei<lo has a bishop (the fonnder) ] 
before a desk. There ore also brockets at the e 
the first window on the north siilo, with an angol (i 
and a demon (westj holding a human head. 

From the next bay (the second from tbe east) o 
n small square chapel, now used as the choir f 
school, but containing the tomb of Bia 
and known as tlie Ely Chapel. In i 

' Thu itucripUoii, jirnBorvcil by IIjiihIliI I __ 

'CliiiK.h NotuB' in 1U52, run tbuH :— " Vonitu Vanlt«tf[«l 
vsnltM, obaoarnin' at a^j"''^^' "*^ Jocoli Stanlejr Elyeffl E 
Sbiuluy iiiif ot Mnrgt niei ct porRtites eor' in omtiniiitnf «i 
n|itiil dn Jcium Xpum, qui bniic nipolln in ci' udle ct in b 
JiitliM Ilni)liiit/ riibrioaucmiit alio iiicurcOU illi' MDXIII.* 
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window having niches at the biiIob (within tho arch of 
the winilow), and biackots supportod hy angola and 
giotepiino figuree. The windows are filled with glaea 
bearing tho monogram I. H. 8. ; and in one is a fignre 
of Bishop Stanley. 

Against tho gcroen dividing this chantry ^m the 
Derby Chapel is tho altar-tomb of Bishop Stanley, 
with a small brnBR ami an inscription. Tho lower part 
of tho brass effigy has disappeared. Tho rich em- 
broidery of tho dalmatic should bo noticed, and all the 
vestments are woll marked. Bishop Stanley, who was 
buried hero, has also a cbantry and a brass in Ely 
Cathedral. Instaneos of such double memorials are 
not nneommon. Tho very cnrions brass of Bishop 
Itobinson in Carlisle Cathedral (see Carlisle, Ft. L 
§ XI.) has its facsimile in the chapel of Queen's Colli^ 
Oxford. 

Bishop Stanley was the third son of Thomas Stanley, 
created Earl of Derby in 1485. He become warden 
of Manchester in 1481, and bishop of Ely in 150ti; 
dying at Manchester, March 22, 1G16. He is said to 
bave been 



An grent Vinnder m anie in liie dajea' * 
Bnt be had " little priest's metal " in him ; and Ms 
promotion in the ohnroh was probably duo to the 
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influoDoo of bis mothei^in-law, Mat^uv^ OdibIm li 
Ricliinoiid aud Durby . 

X. TLo Lat!j)-chaiKl, dow called the OftflUow Cbnfi, 
at tho coat uuil uf tLo choir, was added bj George 
WoHt, yuuugoet brothor of Loni Doliiwni«^ who bccam 
wardoQ iu 1518. It is square, with late Ferpendicnlir 
wiudowB, and ie divided from tho rotroohoir by a screoi 
of wood-work, much ohftttorod, bat of very good eiecii- 
tion. Tho arch o^iouiug to the chapel is nearly ciicnlu. 
with peculiar pier-cap itols, and niches on either rade 
below thorn. At tho ttinuinatiouB of the hood-monldiBg 
are tho ligurca which make tho rebus of HnntingdMi, 
already uoticed. Tho iiiiHSUiil character of this Ute 
arch duscrvcB attention ; and it seems possible (althon^ 
there is no record of it) that Bumo earlier boilding maj 
have existed on the site of tho Lndy-chapol, portitav 
of which were used in the now work." 

■ A dioir pcrlainly oiislfd bofuro the erectjoa of that by 
JohD Huntingdon. Out fl tho ilnle uid cbaiaoter of llw 
cerltor cliunih, or of its plan nnd eilcnt, litllo ot nothing hai 
boon uBcertuined nith oertsinty. It is said to hnro been chicBj 
oonatructed of wood; a dcBCriptiou which BiiggcstA such tisb- 
ber«d building n» ia eo frtquoutly met with in Ilic old balls of - 
Choshirn and Ijiinnishiro, ond BUch na may etjll be scon ii 
Ohapel of Deutoo, near Manclicster. There may, however, bun' 
been atoiio-irork in parts of tho church ; &nd in remoTing tbs 
weBlem lower, poitiauB of E'irl; Eugllah sad of Decorated 
mouldittgB were dlscoveied, which bed evident]; belonged to 

which carry tho arch of Iho Lady-chnpcl Eoom to bf - 

Dtcoraled. Tho shafts are ribbed, iu the same imuinor a " 
Decorated ebafts in Chiffller Ciithodtal, Mr. Huldeii toj 
the piora and the oreli above an amoug tbo fow Ktofuuiiii 
portions of HuDtinsdona work. See § vi., note. 
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This Cliapol has not as yet (1808) boon restored. 
It containB two altar-tombs for members of the Chetbam 
family ; and Humphrey Ohethom is buriod here, though 
mtbout a memoriaL 

XI. The south choir^hle ia of the same date as tho 
choir. At the east end and in the two first bays fcom 
the east, are Perpendicubr windows of late character, 
filled with Btatnci'i glass by Waileb, which is at least 
rich in colour. In the angle of the aisle is placed 
ft etatuo, by E. H. Bailey, RA, (1851) of Thomas 
Fleming; bom at Manchester, 1767; died 18i8 ; a 
great benefactor to tho city. Tho head is characterised 
by muih thought and benovolcnco. 

In tho third hay is tho entrance to the Chapter-iotue 
(Plate II.). This is octagonal, with windows re- 
sembliug those in the clerestory of the choir, in fire 
of its sides. It Js flat-roofed, and ceiled with plaster 
(Plate IIL). In its present condition this Chapter- 
house is of no very high interest. Although it may 
have been included in Huntingdon's plan, it seems to 
have been taken down and le-erected during the warden- 
ehip of James Stanley. 

Botuw the OhaptoF'honse is the Jesus Cliapel, divided 
from tho first aislo by aomo good old scrccii-n'ork. 
Tho Chapel itself has been entirely rebuilt ; ami has a 
flat, panelled ceiling of wood. Attached to this chapel 
was n chantry, now destroyed, belonging to the family 
of Holme. 

XII. On tho exterior of the Cathedral the parapet 
above tho clerestory deserves itttention. Sach bay is 
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'lividdd by « ■ 

which rmm abon the |— —pr* 

riaing ahojo Urn panpnt, Mf«i«ta 

ii unigiiod, like the g 

IliMliop Stanlof . The p 

tiirnitM, rising at the jnnetion of t^ ■ 

occur at Wigan anil at StuMlish. 

Tim oitorior of Ui« Jeeiis Cbapcl, with ii 
gargoylu), is eutiroly now. Similar gnr p y h a p 
frum tlio ciirnioe nf the ChaptcT-faonBoi, 

Tbo Weiltm Tower haa been built froa A 
tiuns iipwaMs, nftor a doaign b; theClupta^3 
Mr. .Imuos P. Holilcn. Tho Pcrpcmdicolar UrmvtmluA 
it hoa replaced, was pronounct-d onsafo ; sod ■Itbosdi 
ia tho jndgcusnt of Mr. O. G. Soutt it might || 
roBtorod, it was cunsidorcd better, to i 
gotlior. This older towor had windovm o 
iraniodiatoly below tho jttirBpot. Tho pre 
not a copy of ita prodocoeaor, tliongh it reprodnca 
many of its features. Its cfibct is fine; bnt it is 
purhapo to be rogrottod that, whoa it was determined 
to remove tlie former towor, it was not repliiced by 
a more cathodrftl-lilto west front. The height of the 
mtMlom towor is 137 ft. 
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rjlHE parish church of Manchcater, as haa already (Pt. I.) 
-'- been minitiotied, was mode cLillsgiaU: in 1422, iu which 
year the royal license for its foundation is dated. The 
licenee nins as follows : — 

"That (since) the venerable father in Christ, ThomiiB, 
Bishop of Durham " (Thomab Lasqlby, see Durham 
Cathedral, Pt. II.) " John Hanege, Nicholas Motte, incum- 
bent of the church of Swinehead, Richard Lumhard, lately 
incumbent of the church of Hotbam, and Kichard Frithe, 
hold the manor of Manchester with its appurten&ncm, toge- 
ther with the (idvowBon of the church of Manchester, by gift 
and feoffment, of Thomaade la Waire, Clerk itheKing, of bin 
special favour, and in consideration of two hundred morkH 
paid to him into the Hanaper Court, has granted, and 
giTeu permission that they may erect, or cause to be erected, 
by him to whom it belongs, the said Church of Manchester 
into a Collegiate Church; and that in and belonging to the 
said church they may be able to make, found, and establish 
a certain college, with one master or warden and as many 
fpHiiWR and other miniBtara as shall seem good to the said 
2 p 



